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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





U.S. Crude Rubber Consumption 
Was 41,526 Long Tons in July 
CU) eetentacrares YN of crude rubber of all classes by 


manufacturers in the United States in the month of 

July is estimated at 41,526 long tons, according to 
statistics compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. This compares with an estimated consumption of 
43,228 long tons for the month of June. 

Total consumption of crude rubber by American 
manufacturers for the first seven months of this year is 
estimated at 310,834 long tons. Consumption during the 
first seven months of 1928 was 248,972 long tons. 

These estimates are based on reports received by the 
association from manufacturers who are estimated to repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the total consumption in the United 
States. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland on July 31 at 95,536 
long tons, compared with 92,062 long tons as of June 30. 
Crude rubber afloat for United States ports on July 31 is 
estimated at 38,859 long tons as against 46,036 long tons 
on June 30. These estimates are based on reports to the 
association which are believed to represent 95 per cent of 
the total for the United States. 





144,974 Tons of Reclaimed Rubber 
Used in First 7 Months of 1929 


EW high records for the use of reclaimed rubber 
N have been set by American manufacturers this year. 
According to figures compiled by the Rubber Manu- 
acturers Association, raised to a 100 per cent basis, total 
‘onsumption of reclaimed rubber for the first seven months 
this year is estimated at 144,974 long tons. This com- 
ares with an absorption of 124,945 long tons during the 
irst seven months of 1928. 

July consumption of reclaimed rubber was higher than 
iad been expected at 19,450 long tons, equal to 46.9 per 
ent of the amount of crude rubber consumed. This com- 
pares with a consumption of 18,141 long tons in June, equal 
to 42 per cent of the amount of crude absorbed, and with a 

msumption of 19,070 long tons in July, 1928, equal to 51 
per cent of the crude rubber used in that month. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in the United States 

iring July is estimated at 18,387 long tons, lower than 
ior any month since February of this year. The total 
production of reclaimed in the first seven months of 1929 
has been 133,850 long tons, as compared with 117,619 long 


tons for the same period in 1928. Stocks of reclaimed 
rubber on hand in this country as of July 31 were 19,679 
long tons, as against 17,980 long tons on June 30 and 17,305 
long tons on July 31, 1928. 

Exports of reclaimed and scrap rubber from the United 
States have been heavier this year than during 1928, ac- 
cording to official reports of the Rubber Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. [In the first 
half of 1929, 7,072 long tons of reclaimed rubber were 
shipped out of this country, valued at $1,110,424, as com- 
pared with exports in the first six months of 1928 of 5,075 
long tons, valued at $841,250. The stability of the price of 
reclaimed rubber is shown by the fact that the unit value 
of these first half exports was 7.01 cents a pound in 1929 
as against 7.40 cents a pound last year. 

Scrap and old rubber exported from the United States 
in the first half of 1929 totaled 11,717 long tons, valued at 
$1,255,699, as compared with shipments in the same period 
of last year of 10,067 long tons, valued at $1,249,286. 
There was a greater variance in the unit values of scrap 
exports, the average price in 1929 being 4.78 cents a pound 
as against 5.54 cents a pound in 1928. 





Hood Rubber Company To Be 
Merged With B. F. Goodrich 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Hood Rubber Company, 
Watertown, Mass., will vote on August 30 on a plan 
to merge their company with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 

pany through an exchange of common shares. Directors 
of both companies have already approved the project, which 
will result in a consolidated organization with annual sales 
of over $180,000,000, making it probably the second largest 
rubber manufacturing unit in the world. 

The plan of consolidation provides that Goodrich shall 
acquire the assets and business of the Hood company 
through a subsidiary company which will assume the Hood 
company debts and that all preferred and special stocks of 
the Hood Rubber Company and the Hood Rubber Products 
Company shall be paid off in cash at the earliest call date. 
The 200,000 shares of Hood Rubber Company no par com- 
mon stock will be exchanged for 100,000 shares of Good- 
rich common. Hood common shares have advanced in 
price on the Boston Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange from their 1929 low of 18 to a new high 
of 37% by August 20, on-which date Goodrich common was 
selling at about 75. 

A statement by the directors of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company after their meeting on August 19 said in part, 
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one of the | manufacturers of tires, 
Silvertown cords, and mechanical and 
and Hood company products include 
Hood line of rubber and canvas foot- 
businesses are largely complementary 


**( ,oodrn argest 


including the 
other 


the nationally known 


famous 


] 
7 ‘ny + 
food 


rubber 


wear. Thus the two | 
and their consolidation should result in substantial econo- 
mies.” 


lhe Hood Rubber Company was incorporated in 1896 
and has a plant at Watertown, Mass., with 96 acres of land 
and buildings with 2,048,510 square feet of floor space. 
While rubber footwear constitutes over 60 per cent of its 
output, its products also include automobile tires and inner 
tubes, rubber flooring and rubber molded goods. 

lhe Hood Rubber Company owns all the common stock 
of the Hood Rubber Products Company, which distributes 
the Hood products. This company was incorporated in 
1919 as a consolidation of the following subsidiaries of the 
Hood Tire Company, Inc., Water- 
Boston: 


Hood Rubber ( ompany 


Rubbet Footwear 


town; Pilgrim Company, 
Pioneer Rubber Shoe Company, Minneapolis; Dearborn 
Rubber Company, Chicago; lowa Rubber Shoe Company, 


Davenport, la Southwest Rubber Footwear Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Capital City Rubber Company, Colum- 
and Grand Rapids Shoe & Rubber Company, 
Mich It maintains branches and ware- 
United States. It has outstanding 
common all of which is held by the 
Company, and $1,000,000 of 7 per cent cum- 
tock 


bus, © 
Grand Rapids 
houses in 40 cities of the 
$500,000 of 
Hood Rubber 


ulative preferred 


sto k, 


The Hood Rubber Company had outstanding as of De- 
cember 31, 1928, $5,627,400 7% per cent preference stock, 
$492,600 7 per cent preferred stock, $190,870 8 per cent 

stock, and 200,000 shares of no par com- 


employes’ Spec ial 


Dividends on the preferred and employes’ spe 
have been paid regularly. The common shares 
idends of $1 from December 31, 1920, 
1927, and March 


No dividends have been paid on the common 


mon stock 
cial share S 
received quarterly div 
to March 31, 1927, 
31, 1928 


and on December 31. 


stax k since he funded debt consists of an issue of $5.- 
400,000 of 15-year 7 per cent sinking fund gold notes, dated 
December 1, 1921. of which $600,000 has been retired, and 


$5,000,000 of 10-vear 5! 
dated October 15, 1926 

Hood rey net loss of $1,478,104 in 1928, due to 
the break in the rubber market. Net sales were $29,977,- 
550, while those of Goodrich were $148,805,178, making 
a total of $178,782.728 Goodrich sales thus far in 1929, 
shown substantial increases, and Hood sales 


are also belie ved to be 


per cent convertible gold notes, 


orted 


] 
| 


however, lave 


considerably higher. 


United States Rubber Company 
Merging Tire Plants at Detroit 


ONCENTRATION at Detroit of the tire activities 
of the United States Rubber Company will be ef- 
fected in the next few weeks, according to an an- 

nouncement authorized August 19 by F. B. Davis, Jr., 
chairman and president 

This will involve the removal of all the executives, sales 
and office staffs of the tire department of the company to 
that city from the present general offices at 1790 Broadway, 
New York. There will also be a greater centralization of 
the tire manufacturing in Detroit, including the transfer 
to this city of the manufacturing operations now being car- 
ried on at Hartford, Conn 
closed until further notice 


lhe factory there will soon be 


While no official estimate has been given as to the in- 
Detroit due 


creased employment in l to these changes, it is 
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expected that ultimately several thousand employees will be 
added to the payroll in that city. 

At the present time only a part of the tire producing 
activities are located in Detroit, in the former Morgan & 
Wright factories on East Jefferson Avenue. The factories 
there are strategically located on the Detroit River with ad- 
joining railroad facilities—in the center of the motor car 
industry. The plant is being greatly improved in machinery 
and methods to make it one of the most efficient units in the 
tire manufacturing industry. 

Two floors of one of the largest buildings in the grou 
are being fitted up as offices for the manufacturing, en 
gineering and sales personnel. It is expected that the change 
in headquarters will take place about October 1. 

This move is seen as a further step on the part of the 
United States Rubber Company in the plan to simplify the 
huge operations of the company which was announced 
shortly after the recent changes in management and execu 
tive personnel. 

L.. D. Tompkins, vice-president and general manager ot 
the tire department, said that the advantages that were ex- 
pected to accrue from this greater centralization of the com- 
pany’s tire activities were economies in production, over 
head cost and management; closer proximity for deliveries 
to the motor car and truck industry; more central locatior 
for general retail tire distribution and closer supervision 
and coordination of all tire building activities. 

When the changes have been completed, Detroit will 
become literally the home of United States tires and regain 
the position of prominence in the tire world which belonged 
to it thirty years ago when Morgan & Wright was the lead 
ing tire manufacturer of the world in the days of the bi 
When the present plant moved to Detroit fron 
Chicago in 1906 the automobile was in its infancy and De 
troit was a city of only 200,000 population. Detroit was 
selected as the location for the factory because it was be 
lieved that Detroit was destined to become the 
center of the country. 

Among the important functions which will be carried o1 
at the factory here are the large experimental or develop 
ment department, machine shop activities, field engineering 
work, and technical service department. 


cy cle. 


automobile 


Tire Manufacturers’ Division 
Elects Officers for New Year 


MEETING of the Tire Manufacturers Division 

the Rubber Manufacturers Association was held o1 

July 11 at the Portage Country Club, Akron, O 
The meeting was well attended, thirteen companies being 
represented 


L.. A. McQueen of the B. F. Goodrich Company, was 
elected chairman of the division and H. L. McClaren of 
the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., was.elected vice-chairman, bot! 
to serve for one year. 

The member companies elected to be represented on the 
executive committee of the Tire Division for the ensuing 
year are: Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dunlop Tire & Rub 
ber Corp., Fisk Rubber Company, General Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Hood Rubber Com 
pany, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Michelin Tire Company, Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Mohawk Rubber Company, Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Seiberling Rubber 
Company and the United States Rubber Company. 

Among the subjects discussed by the division were a 
proposal for standardizing maximum cross section dimen- 
sions of passenger car super balloon tires; a proposed in- 
terchangeable or combination tube program; the possibility 
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of adopting a standard form of warehouse contract; and 
recent legislation affecting the tire industry. 

The association office was also instructed to compile 
and report statistics covering the inventory, production and 
shipments of industrial truck tires, as a regular separate 
report in future; such reports to be distributed to those 
companies which participate in the compilation of monthly 
figures. 


Bankruptcy Petition is Filed 
Against Swinehart Tire & Rubber 


N INVOLUNTARY petition in bankruptcy for the 
A Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O., 

charging that the company is insolvent and asking 
that the factory be sold to pay the claims of creditors was 
filed July 25 in federal court in Cleveland. The application 
was transferred to the court of Harry L. Snyder, Akron 
referee in bankruptcy, but was returned to the Cleveland 
court when Judge John Paul Jones came back from his 
vacation and was scheduled for an early hearing. 

The petition was filed by the English Mica Company, 
New York City, the Poncet Davis Company, and the C. P. 
Hall Company, both of Akron. Liabilities of the Swinehart 
company are set at $450,000 in the petition, the largest 
item being $310,000, owed to two Akron banks, the First 
Trust & Savings Bank and the Central Savings & Trust 
Company. The other creditors are dealers in rubber, fabric, 
chemicals and other materials used in tire manufacturing. 

The bankruptcy action was started, the petition says, be- 
cause of preferential payments made to the two banks on 
paper which they hold, indorsed by Thomas Walsh, presi- 
dent of the Swinehart Company. The other creditors claim 
payments should have been made to the banks on the same 
basis as payments to the smaller claimholders. In other 
petitions the creditors asked that a receiver for the Swine- 
hart company be named at once. This is asked for on the 
grounds that the company has a lack of working capital and, 
the creditors claim, it will be necessary to liquidate the as- 
sets to pay the outstanding indebtedness. 

The assets of the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company 
consist of the plant at North Howard and North Streets, 
Akron, the equipment, land and stock on hand. The value 
of the property was not fixed in the petition. 

The Swinehart company was organized at Akron in 
1904 and started in the rubber business manufacturing solid 
tires. Later it turned to the manufacture of pneumatic 
tires, but the bulk of its business has been in the solid tire 
line. Mr. Walsh has been president of the company since 
1921, when a line of cushion tires was added. The com- 
pany purchased the Erie Rubber Company early this year, 
buying out the business, patents and plans of the firm, 
without taking over its former factory at Sandusky. 

The balance sheet of the company as of December 31, 
1928, showed total current assets of $868,790, as compared 
with total current liabilities of $628,859, leaving an indi- 
cated net working capital at that time of $240,201. Cash 
on hand amounted to $21,829, accounts receivable, $300,757, 
and inventories, $486,509. Notes and acceptances receiv- 
able were held at $19,586, and the cash surrender value of 
life insurance held was $40,109. Land, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc., were valued at $1,055,457, patents at $44,000, 
and prepayments at $4,859. There was a profit and loss 
surplus of $92,168, a reserve for depreciation of $59,372, 
a miscellaneous reserve of $84,000, and a reserve for doubt- 
ful accounts of $10,000. 

Capitalization of the company consists of $500,000 in 
7 per cent cumulative preferred $100 par stock, of which 
$293,777 is outstanding, and $1,000,000 in $100 par value 
common stock, of which $815,200 is outstanding. There 
is no funded debt, and no dividends are being paid on the 
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common and payments are in arrears on the preferred, 
amounting to 5734 per cent up to June 1, 1929. The com- 
mon stock is listed on the Cleveland Stock Exchange, but 
is very inactive. 

W. McE. Weldon is vice-president of the company and 
C. O. Baughman, secretary. Directors are T. F. Walsh, 
Mr. Weldon, J. E. Foster, W. A. Walsh, Charles McCas- 
key, W. H. Marlatt, A. G. Ryley and Andrew Dies. 





Program Planned for Meeting 
Of Rubber Division Chemists 


LANS are now practically complete for the Atlantic 

City meeting of the Rubber Division of the American 

Chemical Society from September 26 to 28. It should 
be noted that the Rubber Division will not meet at Minne- 
apolis with the other sections of the American Chemical 
Society, but will hold its own sessions at the Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., with the New 
York Rubber Group as hosts. 

C. R. Johnson is going to tell about “The Role of 
Oxygen in Carbon Black.” A. A. Somerville will present 
a paper on “Aging of Rubber Under Tension.” W. A. 
Gibbons will talk on “A Laboratory Flexing Test for Tire 
Carcass and Belts.” R. H. Gerke has a paper on “The 
Thermodynamics of Rubber.” 

Sidney M. Caldwell, chairman of the program commit- 
tee of the New York Rubber Group, advises that reserva- 
tions should be made now direct to the Chalfonte Haddon 
Hall hotel far September 26, 27 and 28. 


United States Rubber Company 
Earns $596,926 in Six Months 


OR the six months ended June 30, 1929, the United 

States Rubber Company reports an operating profit of 

$596,926, estimates a net income of approximately 
$350,000 for its plantation subsidiary, and states that it has 
reduced its property adjustment reserve by $1,386,443 
through charges covering disposition of obsolete tire molds 
and other machinery and equipment. This is an improve- 
ment of $2,686,923 over the first six months of 1928 when 
expressed comparably, in addition to the loss of $14,147,659 
incurred last year due to the adjustment of the value of 
rubber in all inventories as of June 30, 1928, according to 
IF. B. Davis, Jr., president and chairman of the board. 

“Net sales after all discounts and allowances amounted 
to $86,073,346 for the six months,” Mr. Davis says in his 
report to stockholders, “an increase of $1,892,240 or 2.25 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1928 on a com- 
parable basis. The sales and earnings for the first six 
months of 1928, as reported at that time, included an esti- 
mate for one of the subsidiary companies which proved to 
be too high. Actual figures for all activities have been 
obtained for the current period and comparisons are made 
with the corresponding amounts for the first six months of 
last year, including three additional subsidiary companies 
now consolidated, which were carried as investments prior 
to December 31, 1928. 

“Selling prices of all commodities averaged substantially 
lower this year than last year. Unit sales of tires increased, 
but there was a slight decrease in dollar value because of 
continuing lower selling prices. Decreases in sales occurred 
in miscellaneous commodities such as soles and heels, floor- 
ing, rubber clothing and reclaimed rubber. Sales of water- 
proof, Keds, and mechanical goods such as packing, hose, 
molded specialties, wire, etc., increased over the cor- 
responding period of last year both in value and in units. 
Golf ball business increased materially, both as to sales and 
profits. The operations of the chemical subsidiary, which 
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supplies the company as well as outside customers, were 
gratifying 

“No adjustment in value of inventories was necessary 
as of June 30, 1929. No dividends were taken from the 
plantations company during the first six months of this 
year, whereas $1,000,000 was received during the first six 
months of 1928 

“Production of rubber on the plantations owned by your 
company continues to show substantial increases and the 
earnings, in view of the lower market price of crude rubber, 
have been satisfactory. Net income, after liberal reserves 
for amortization, depreciation and foreign income taxes, 
amounted to approximately $350,000, none of which has 
been included in the consolidated earnings of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

“Bank loans have been reduced $23,250,000 since the first 
of the year by means of the funds secured through the 
sale of common stock in January, 1929. The remaining 
bank loan of $2,500,000 is that of a subsidiary company 
which it was deemed advisable to continue. Funded in- 
debtedness amounting to $2,903,000 was retired during the 
six months. 

“The provision for property and equipment adjustments 
and other contingencies amounting to $10,000,000, which 
was created at December 31, 1928, was reduced by $1,386,- 
413 through charges covering the disposition of obsolete 
machinery and equipment including obsolete tire molds. 
Consolidation of activities has permitted the closing of 
two additional plants since the first of the year and con- 
sideration is being given to further consolidations.” 

Statement of current assets and current liabilities as of 
June 30, 1929, compares as follows with the three previous 


years: 
CURRENT ASSETS 
1929 1928 1927 1926 
Cash $ 7,822,167 $ 8,378,521 $ 8,146,433 $ 10,289,782 
Accts. & nts 
rec less res 40,481,78 44.964, ; 46,007,454 50,129,441 
Inventories 4,786,891 i 8] »37 95,715,951 109,545,666 
Tota? cur. as ts $123,.090,840 $119,152,831 $149,869,838 $169,964,889 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Bank loans >a $ 17,75 00 $ 17,550,00( $ 10,200,000 
Accts., drafts & accept l¢ 958,43 20,626,450 33,650,778 
Total cur lia $ 18 5,09 $ 38,708,436 $ 38,176,450 $ 43,850,778 
*Includes balance payable to Crude Rubber Agency for company’s propor- 
tion of difference between st ar market 


Goodrich Earnings Increase 


As Sales Reach New Record 


Oye of the B. F. Goodrich Company for the 
first six months of 1929 totaled $5,070,518 after pro- 
vision for depreciation, interest and federal income 
tax, equivalent after preferred dividends to $4.09 a share on 
the common stock outstanding June 30. This was announced 
by the board of directors of the company after the regular 
quarterly meeting held on August 7 

This figure shows a substantial 
first half of last year, which resulted in a loss of $1,574,889, 
and with the entire year of 1928, which showed a profit of 
$3,513,023, leaving a deficit after common and preferred 
dividends The net profit for the current year compares 
with the first half earnings of $5,813,501 in 1927, $1,358,- 
616 in 1926, and $7,106,616 in 1925 

Consolidated net sales for the first six months of the year 
amounted to $75,375,871 steady growth over 
the past five years. Sales in the same period of previous 
vears were $70,624,878 for 1928, $69,274,347 for 1927, 
$67 690,286 for 1926, and $60,434,755 for 1925. 

The regular dividend of $1.75 per share was declared 
on the preferred stock, payable October 1 to stockholders 
\ dividend of $1 per share was 


improvement over the 


indicating a 


of record September 10 
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declared on the common stock, payable September 2 to 
holders of record August 17. 

The board issued a statement to the effect that all raw 
materials on hand and on commitment as well as in finished 
goods inventories are at values not to exceed market prices 
as of June 30. 

Total assets of the company as of June 30 were $138,- 
040,259, comparing with $120,179,599 on June 30, 1928, 
and surplus was $26,735,216 as against $23,251,827 last 
year. Current assets were $83,520,888 and current liabili- 
ties $18,953,377, compared with $73,593,741 and $17,- 
966,121, respectively, on June 30, 1928. 

The consolidated income account for six months ended 
June 30, 1929, compares as follows with the first half 
periods of preceding years: 


: 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Net sales . . $75,375,871 $70,624,878 $69,274,347 $67,690,286 
Expenses, etc. . . . 67,742,297 69,741,298 60,071,754 63,655,741 
Balance . ™ $7,633,574 $883,580 $9,202,593 $4,034,545 
Other income : aati 1,241,011 405,406 481,778 323,573 
Total income $8,874,585 $1,288,986 $9,684,371 $4,358,118 
Depreciation _.......... : 1,803,742 1,558,341 1,436,276 1,224,432 
Interest ; 1,328,704 1,305,534 1,484,594 1,491,563 
Estimated federal tax Cee” ##§© tanamendece 950,000 283,507 
Min. interest ‘ a) 6=3fi“‘(‘(asé‘éC i lia = iti(‘é«é tin in 
Net profit ... . $5,070,518 *$1,574,889 $5,813,501 $1,358,616 
Preferred dividends 1,165,990 1,207,570 1,249,150 1,290,730 
Common dividends 458,264 1,203,420 1,203,120 


1,699,548 1,455 


General contingent res 750,000 


Surplus $2,204,980 *$4,240,723 $2,610,931 *$1,135,234 


+ Deficit 


* Loss 





Parts and Accessories Industry 
Expects Favorable Third Quarter 


ANUFACTURERS of automotive parts and ac- 

cessories have ended the first half with business 

substantially ahead of any previous six months’ 
period in the history of the industry, and as the third 
quarter gets under way operations continue well ahead of 
the same period in previous years. Production in June 
showed a moderate seasonal decline from May, as was ex- 
pected, according to the Motor and Equipment Association, 
of which many rubber and tire manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are members. 

Favorable business, probably ahead of last year, is ex- 
pected for the third quarter. Manufacturers of parts and 
accessories for original equipment of cars and trucks, and 
service parts and service equipment for the wholesale trade 
shared this large gain in business. The large increase in 
the number of automobiles in use in this country and abroad 
has caused suppliers of units and parts to maintain un- 
usually heavy schedules. 

Aggregate shipments in June of several hundred manu- 
facturers supplying parts and accessories to the car and 
truck manufacturers, and parts, accessories and garage re- 
pair equipment to the wholesale trade were 208% of the 
January, 1925, base index of 100, as compared with 245 in 
May and 190 in June, last year. 

Parts and accessory manufacturers selling their products 
to the car and truck manufacturers for original equipment 
made shipments aggregating 231% of the January, 1925, 
figure, as compared with 278 in May, the record month for 
all time, and 200 in June, last year. Accessory shipments 
to the wholesale trade in June were 90%, as compared with 
91 in May and 110 in June, last year. Although accessory 
business has been adversely affected for several years by 
additional standard equipment at the car plants and ac- 
cessory distribution by some car manufacturers, the business 
showed an improvement during the first half. 

Service equipment shipments, that is, repair shop equip- 
ment and tools, of member companies in June were 186% 
of January, 1925, as compared with 200 in May and 140 in 
June, last year. 
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An Official Tribute to 
Reclaimed Rubber 


By P. W. BARKER 


Assistant Chief, Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


NE of the most outstanding and beneficial World accumulation of large stocks of crude 
O results of the world experiment in the rubber from which manufacturers drew for im- 
monopolistic control of rubber known as the mediate requirements postponed the economic 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme, is the modern con- squeeze written into the Restriction Scheme ; how- 
ception of reclaimed rubber and its use in rubber ever, the sequeeze did come and with it high prices 
manufacturing. It is entirely possible that with- for crude rubber, a national conservation cam- 


paign, and a more general acceptance of the in- 
herent qualities of reclaimed rubber and its use as 
a rubber compounding ingredient. 


out the stimulus of the Restriction Scheme and 
incidental high crude rubber prices, reclaimed rub- 
ber would have found its proper place as a com- 
in rubber manufacture; A study of available United States statistics for 
comparative consumption of crude and reclaimed 
rubber, reveals the fact that reclaimed rubber had 
reached its lowest percentage of total crude and 
reclaimed consumption in 1922, which is not un- 
usual considering the low crude rubber prices. In 
that year, however, on November 1, the British 
Restriction Scheme became effective and im- 
mediately the percentage of reclaimed rubber con- 
sumption to total consumption of both crude and 
reclaimed began to seek higher levels, until in the 


pounding ingredient 
nevertheless, this economic revolution did occur 
and reclaimed rubber has become an established 
fact even at low crude rubber prices. 

Reclaimed rubber has been struggling along 
since the fifties, from the early experiments of 
Hiram L. Hall, at the Beverly Rubber Works, in 
Massachusetts, where waste vulcanized rubber 
was reduced to powder and subjected to treatment 
in boiling water. Other names following Hall in 





he development of reclaimed rubber are those of P ; 
“ ws oP , ' : ye CI . a last two years the percentage of total consumption 
‘ranc aschnagel z £. H. Clapp. z > . T 
rancis Baschnagel anc apy snd wen has been practically the same, at 34 per cent. The 
came a period of intense CXpPCranemaion with accompanying statistical table has been prepared 
acids and alkalies and the patenting of numerous from statistics issued by the Rubber Manufac- 
methods, practically all of which followed the turers Association, Inc., the Bureau of the Cen- 
general principles laid down by the early pioneers. sus, and the Rubber Division of the Bureau of 
A notable name in reclaimed rubber processes is Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
that of Arthur Hudson The future of re- 
Marks, the inventor of claimed rubber and its 
the alkali process which Comparative Consumption of Crude and Re- use in rubber com- 
bears his name claimed Rubber in the United States, at : 
: c . 1919—1928 é: pt un¢ ing eee as- 
Che Great War, with Reclaimed sured. American re- 
its blockade of Ger- Crude Reclaimed pe Percentage claimers generally have 
Rubber Rubber Total of Total ; 4s 
many and the general standardized their prod- 
. , , , , ma T or re , ‘ 
curtailment of world Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons Percent uct, assuming responsi- 
. ° ")\D? 7 7 7 “qe e o 
supplies of raw rubber, 1919.... 202,000 74,000 </6,000 ped bility for future de- 
* di a aaah 1920.... 196,000 75,000 271,000 28 cee eal liieies 
Toste rec ] in the serious 1921 me) 169,000 41,000 210,000 20 IVeTIes, anc rupper 
study of synthetic rub- 1922.... 283.000 54,000 337,000 16 manufacturers are able 
ber in Germany and a 1923.... 320,000 75,000 395,000 19 to lay their production 
hie aa . 1924.... 337,000 79,000 416,000 19 can ys — 
greater use of re- ’ 2, 720, schedules in accordance 
ail welies ty the 1925.... 388,000 137,000 525,000 26 RO ap A al 
claimed rubber in the 1926.... 366,000 165.000 531.000 31 with actua tested per- 
United States and other 1927.... 373,000 190,000 563,000 34 formances of this im- 
countries. And then 1928.... 437,000 223,000 660,000 34 portant rubber com- 








came Restriction ! pounding ingredient. 
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‘The History and Tr 
RECLAIMED and 


Basic Acid and Alkali Processes in the Mar 
But Methods of Processing and War 
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By H. A. WINKELMANN 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, O. 





HE purpose of this article is to give a brief history of re claimed rubber have increased as the rubber industry | 

of what has been accomplished in the reclaimed rub- has branched out and manufactured new products, thus re- 

ber industry, from the time reclaimed rubber was sulting in new kinds of scrap. A reclaim made from boots | 
first manufactured. Very little information has been pub- and shoes was almost the only type available up to 1895. 
lished concerning improvements and changes in methods or After that date, bicycle tire and hose reclaims were also 
procedures which have been adopted from time to time. ayajlable. Not long after 1900 gray auto tite reclaim was 
Che literature on this subject relates mainly to patents on manufactured. Solid tire reclaims were manufactured about 
reclaimed rubber, which have been frequently reviewed 19]0 and black auto tire reclaims about 1915. The new 





although but few of these patents have ever been applied types of reclaimed rubber usually became available within | 
on a production scale. In the present article, an effort has a few years after production of the new rubber products. \ 
heen made to trace the development of reclaimed rubber ade 6 > ‘ , 
m the basis of actual records, or the statements of those Che character of the scrap has varied with changes in ' 
men who have been identified with the industrv. The ™anutacturing methods. The introduction of organic accel- 
dates of adoption of various changes in methods of process- crators and ree ntorcing pigments, such as carbon black and 
ine or machinerv are taken from records at hand. It is Clay, and other refinements in compounding, produced vul- : 
deemed inadvisable to credit any given company or indi- canized scrap which required changes in methods of hand- 
vidual at this time, with the earliest date for the adoption ling and devulcanization. The improvements in the quality } 
of changes in processing until all sources of information of rubber products were reflected in a higher grade of scrap 
have been exhausted and such statements can be made ind therefore a better grade of reclaimed rubber was pos 
without fear of contradiction sibl Che use of antioxidants in rubber products since : 
\ survey of the reclaimed rubber industry shows that 1922 should also result in scrap which shows less de- 
iIthough the basic acid or alkali processes are still in use,  terioration. » 
the methods of processing and mechanical handling have 
been materially improved from time to time. The devel Great Strides Made in Last Five Years 
opment and growth of the reclaimed rubber industry has [he past ten and particularly the past five years, have 
naturally followed that of the rubber industry Che types seen greater advances in reclaimed rubber than at any time 
in the existence of the rubber industry. Reclaimed rubber 
manutacturers are making maximum use of labor saving 
machinery which has resulted in lower unit costs. Improved 
rocessing conditions and methods of control of the prod 
. 


us manufacturing operations is pro- 


ducing reclaimed rubber of uniform quality and 


ucts through the var 
processing 
properties so that larger amounts may be used. The cleanli- 
ness and quality of reclaimed rubbers today is such that 
they have been adopted in constructions where formerly 
they could not be used at all, or at most in small amounts. 
It is also appreciated that the rubber compounders in recent 
vears have indirectly furnished better scrap which is re- 
flected in better reclaimed rubber. The rubber compounder 


has also learned how to compound his product to obtain 





the maximum value from the reclaimed rubber. 

Che consumption of reclaimed rubber could not have 
been increased without placing more rigid requirements on 
the reclaim as to cleanliness, quality and processing condi- 
tions. In 1920 reclaimed rubber was almost all sold as 
straight reclaim. In 1928 and 1929, it is safe to say that 
from 20 to 30 per cent of thé reclaimed rubber contains 











Conveyor System in Reclaiming Plant of Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Company, Oaks, Pa. 
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rinds in the Use of 
/ SCRAP RUBBER 


¢ Manufacture of Reclaimed Are Still Used 
d Handling Have Materially Improved 





Epitor’s Note: This story, by Dr. H. A. Winkel- 
mann, has been especially prepared for this Special Re- 
claimed and Scrap Rubber Number and discusses author- 





; itatively the various steps ‘n the changes and new devel- 
opments in processing and handling methods which have are particularly suited for a given process. Choice of 
} been the basis for the great improvement in the quality of softener plays an important part ae the development of 
reclaimed rubber today. Jt is this improved quality reclaimed rubber of desirable properties for each particular 
which has given reclaimed rubber the prominent place use. 


occupies in rubber compounding practice. ‘ . 
In recent years the steam pressure used for devulcaniz 


} it noW 
ing has been increased from 150 to 200 pounds. The adop- 
tion of higher steam pressure has resulted in a decreased 
igments which have been added for some special purpose. time of devulcanization with a subsequent increase in pro- 
[his is an approximation, since it 1s difficult to arrive at duction per given unit. The possibilities in the use of still 


Lil 


' n accurate figure. Pigments which are added are carbon higher temperature has not been fully exploited because it 

black, zine oxide, clay, whiting, lithophone, etc. These is possible that the time of devulcanization may be greatly 

' smpounded reclaims are much cleaner and may be used to decreased by its use without deleterious effect on the prod- 
\ - | 


dvantage in tubing and calendering operations. Physical uct. :xperiments along this line have been carried out by 


| . i" : : ‘ ; > > *.. > ) IN7 Q17 / > : = 
roperties of the reclaim are improved and the nerve 1s R. R. Gross LE. P. 297,817 (1929)] who describes a 
lecreased. These reclaims have shown distinct advantages Process for treating vulcanized scrap with steam at pres- 
treads, insulated wire, auto topping, boots and shoes, SUTes 0! 400 to 1,000 pounds per square inch for a period 
| innel rubber and tubing products of various types. of Irom one to hiteen ENSS, a 
ee ; er car R Mechanical methods of separation of fiber from ground 
Softeners have been used to facilitate plasticization of 1.) ; - : eee 
; | eh : Pally Wee: ry aig rubber have been tried from the very beginning of the 
ileanized rubber scrap since the beginning of the industry. ; i ~ = . : : 
pesooemmee alice : — ag ' d oe. industry. About 1870-1871 E. H. Clapp removed fiber 
anges ‘ompo g practice have resulted in vulcan- : : : ; 
ing in Comap unding ey ave resulte | 1 vuica by means of an air blast. Methods for separation of the 
\ | scrap which demands the use otf increased amounts fiber in satisfactory form and finding uses for it have al- 


softener. Soon after 1880, palm oil, crude oil, mineral ways interested the manufacturer of reclaimed rubber. The 

and coal tar were used in the preparation of boot and = grade of cotton used in rubber products is such that many 
oe reclaim. These softeners and later rosin oil were also yses could be found for it if the rubber content can be 
sed in the manufacture of bicycle tire and hose reclaim. 





} 


e acid process has always used softeners to facilitate 
sticization of the acidized scrap. 


First Problems with Scrap 


[he scrap rubber which was first available, 7. ¢., boots 
| shoes, hose and bicycle tires, could be processed very 
lily without use of softener, to give plastic reclaims. 
e gray auto tire scrap which later became available was 
sticized very readily without the use of softeners. De- 
lopment of pneumatic tires using channel carbon black 
il organic accelerators furnished vulcanized rubber scrap 
hich was more difficult to plasticize. With this type of 

the economies which could be effected by the use 
softeners rapidly brought them into extensive use. Since 
15, the reclaimer has been faced with the problem of re- 








laiming pneumatic tires of this type. The importance of 
yiteners for use in plasticizing this scrap gave impetus 
their development and to the investigation of their prop- 
rties. The development of new methods and greater speed 
| processing which have been made by the rubber manu- A Huge, Old Tire Dump in Denver, Colorado, a Scrap 
icturer have led him to demand reclaimed rubbers which Rubber Collection Point 
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economically decreased to a very minimum. The separated 
fiber has always carried with it rubber particles of varying 
size therefore limiting its applications. There is no question 
but what a machine will be developed at some future date 
which will remove practically all of the rubber and make 
it possible to realize on the value of the fiber in the scrap 
The E. H. Clapp Rubber Company was organized in 
1868 for the purpose of reclaiming waste rubber. The first 
dissolving the rubber were soon 


attempts at melting or 


abandoned in favor of grinding. The acid process for 
treating uncured scrap was worked out about 1870. 
This process was also used at about the same time by 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company. Uncured shoe trim- 
mings were reclaimed about the year 1876 by N. C. 
Mitchell, by boiling in an tron pot for three or four hours 
with caustic soda solution The stock was dumped on a 


sieve, washed, pressed by hand, air dried, and shipped in 
barrels. After 1879, he also reclaimed shoe trimmings by 
acidizing, washing, sheeting, and drying in a dry room. 
About the year 1879 boot and shoe reclaim was manu- 
factured by N. C. Mitchell, by the acid process. The shoes 
were cracked on either corrugated or diamond rolls. Later 


smooth roll were used since this 
The ground scrap was 


one corrugated and one 
combination gave the best results. 
passed through a 
four feet 
by six inches 


magnet 
long 
wide and acidized in 


lead lined square 


wooden tanks. These 
tanks were three feet 
to four feet wide 
and six feet long, 


having a capacity of 


about 4,000 pounds 
each he acidizing 
was carried out by 
first adding water 


followed by the acid 
and lastly the ground 
scrap and _ boiling 
from six to seven 
hours. The stock was 


washed from two to 
hours im a 
round = tub 
feet in diameter pro 


vided with a stirring 


three 
twelve 


wheel. The mud and sand collected along the side of 
the tank wall. The water was drained off and the cooked 
rubber submitted to perforated rotaries to get rid of 
more water The stock was then mixed with palm oil 


and mineral oil by hand and transferred to vertical heaters 
r 36 hours at 120 pounds steam pressure, dried on screens 


Reclaim devulcanized in the 


and sheeted on smooth mills 
were turned into 


quality of the 


vertical heaters was not uniform so they 


a horizontal position which improved the 


stock 
\ mill washed reclaim was prepared by coarse grind 


separator, acidized, washed, 


ing, passing over a magnet 

rifled and then devulcanized for 36 hours at 100 pounds 
steam pressure, Palm oil and mineral oil were used as 
softeners After devulcanization, the stock was washed 


on washing mills and the sheets were hung up to dry. The 
sheets which 
that 


ind from the dried 
slabs It should be 
strained. 


brass was removed by h 


into noted 


batched 
not 


were finally 


this stock was refined or 


Another shoe reclaim was prepared, using a very finely 


ground scrap. The scrap ground 40-50 mesh, was treated 


in the same manner as described above except that it was 


not mill washed After devulcanization this reclaim was 





A Typical Scrap Tire Dump at One of the Large Reclaiming Plants 
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dried on flat screens which were heated with steam coils. 

The acid process was used for devulcanizing hose, bi- 
cycle tires, and miscellaneous scrap containing fabric in 
1895. The acidized stock was thoroughly washed, mixed 
with crude oil and devulcanized in a heater. 

After 1901, a combined acid and alkali process was de- 
veloped. In this process the acidized scrap was washed and 
boiled in a dilute solution of alkali to neutralize the acid. 
The stock after washing and pressing was devulcanized in 
a heater. 

In 1905 digesters were installed with the object of re- 
placing the heaters and eliminating the acid process. It 
was found that the fiber was not sufficiently destroyed in 
the digesters in the presence of water at 150 pounds steam 
pressure. The rubber was also too soft so the use of diges- 
ters was abandoned. 

Boot and shoe reclaim was manufactured by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in 1879. According to F. H. Mason, 
who entered the employ of the company in that year, this 
reclaim had been manufactured for some years prior to this 
date. The heels were chopped off by hand and discarded. 
The scrap was passed through a cracker and sheeted by 
passing through a tight mill. Any metal present in the stock 
was picked out by hand. The scrap was placed in pans in 
the heater and de- 
vulcanized for 24 
hours at from 70 to 
80 pounds steam 
pressure. By 1890 a 
second type of boot 
and shoe reclaim was 
manufactured, to 
which oil was added 
before it was placed 
in the devulcanizer. 
After devulcaniza- 
tion the stock was 
warmed, refined and 
used without - stir- 
ring. This reclaim 
was compounded and 
used in the manufac- 
ture of bottle 
There was no crude 
rubber used in this 
compound. 

The above method 
of reclaiming is what 
is known as the “heater” or “pan” process. It has always 
been used in conjunction with the acid process for de- 
vulcanizing scrap after acidizing and washing. In recent 
years this method of reclaiming has been used to a large 
extent in the manufacture of solid tire, inner tube and 
fiber containing reclaims. 


seals. 


The alkali process of devulcanization was developed by 
\. H. Marks in 1898. The discovery of the fact that vul- 
canized scrap could be plasticized and defibered simul- 
taneously under heat and pressure, gave new impetus to 
the industry. It is with the development of the automobile 
that the real importance of this discovery became evident. 
It was very quickly demonstrated that the alkali process 
could be operated more efficiently and more economically 
than the acid process. Due to differences in the character 
of the reclaims made by the acid and alkali process they 
have each found fields for which they are particularly well 
suited although in most products they may be used inter- 
changeably or at most with but slight changes in the rubber 
compound. 

Three methods of reclaiming vulcanized scrap have been 
in general use in the industry ; heater, acid and alkali. These 
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methods have been repeatedly described in the literature 
and need not be summarized. The essential difference be- 
tween them is in the process of devulcanization, although 
the methods of scrap preparation and handling prior to 
and after devulcanization are much the same; the exception 
being that heater reclaims are not washed and that acid 
reclaims unless also mill washed, are only washed after 
acidizing and prior to devulcanization in the heater, whereas 
alkali reclaims are washed after devulcanization. 

In the following, the development of the various opera- 
tions which are used in the manufacture of reclaimed rub- 
ber are discussed irrespective of the process of devulcaniza- 
tion which may be in use. 


Debeading Tires 


As early as 1917, tires were debeaded with a band saw 
using a stream of water for cooling and lubricating. Prior 
to that time tires were debeaded by hand. Many manu- 
facturers were still following this method until 1919, when 
tire debeading machines were installed. 


Chopping and Grinding 


The nature of the early shoe scrap was such that some 
manufacturers used no chopping, cracking, or grinding 
rolls. The heels were chopped from the shoes using a 
hatchet and a wooden block. The scrap was passed 
through tight rolls and then depending upon the nature of 
the scrap, a ground scrap or continuous sheet was obtained. 
Corrugated or diamond rolls as well as smooth rolls were 
used for grinding as early as 1879. Hand chopping of 
scrap rubber was carried out as late as 1900. A chopper 
was installed about 1904. In 1912 a type of chopper still in 
use was installed. It consisted of a drum containing a series 
of radially projecting cutting knives revolving against a 
stationery knife. A machine having a drum composed of 
a large number of short cutting knives was installed in 
1916. This machine produced a more finely chopped ma- 
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terial which in some cases eliminated subsequent grinding. 
A hammer mill machine was also used for chopping and 
grinding. 
Sizing 

For a great many years no effort was made to size the 
ground scrap. Flour mill bolters were used between 1905 
and 1912. These have since been replaced by various types 
of mechanical sifter. 


Magnetic Separator 


Magnetic separators have been used to remove iron and 
steel in conjunction with the acid process since 1878. In 
the manufacture of many reclaims, no effort was made to 
remove the metal for a long time. Magnetic separators 
which were really efficient and comparable with those in 
common use today were not installed until about 1910. 


Riffler 

Rifflers have been used to remove copper, brass, sand, 
etc., from acid stocks, since the very conception of the in- 
dustry. Rifflers are inclined troughs containing a series of 
baffle plates which serve to hold back the foreign matter 
which settles as the washed stock is allowed to flow over 
them. This operation is in use today in both acid and alkali 
processes. 

Devulcanizers 

The first devulcanizers were heaters in which the scrap 
was exposed to the action of live steam. Vertical heaters 
were used for devulcanization as early as 1879. The latter 
shortly afterwards were converted into horizontal heaters. 
Since that time the horizontal heater has been standard 
equipment in the industry. 

In 1898 the devulcanizer for the alkali process consisted 
of a heater into which were placed two closed heaters con- 
taining the scrap and sodium hydroxide solution. After 
closing the outer heater, steam was turned on and the scrap 
was devulcanized in the inner heaters. 

In 1899, the rotating devulcanizer was installed, which 
was designed to keep the stock in motion during devulcani- 
zation. The journal on the first devulcanizer of this type 
was too light. A great deal of leakage was also encoun- 
tered at the stay bolts. These devulcanizers were equipped 
with baffle plates to insure through mixing of the stock. 
Improved types of this devulcanizer are still in use today. 

In August, 1900, the first horizontal devulcanizer 
equipped with an agitator was charged. One hundred and 
fifty pounds steam pressure was used in the jacket. 

Vertical devulcanizers were developed and patented by 
Carleton Riddle [U. S. P. 1, 133, 821 (1915)] in 1915, 
and first installed in 1916. The earlier horizontal de- 
vulcanizer caused a great deal of trouble due to leaks at the 
stay bolts. In the vertical devulcanizer it is possible to 
utilize a stronger construction by using a corrugated inner 
shell. 

Washing 

Acidized scrap for many years was washed in tanks 
usually equipped with agitation. In most cases the stock 
was also mill washed after devulcanization. At present the 
stocks made by the acid process may be washed with the 
same equipment that is used in the alkali process whether 
the stock is subsequently mill washed or not. 

The increase in production of reclaimed rubber which 
followed the adoption of the alkali process has gradually 
resulted in developing faster and more economical methods 
of washing to handle larger amounts of material. In 1900 
one wash tank was conveniently placed to serve two de- 
vulecanizers. The alkali waste liquor was drawn off and 
used over again. The stock was then repeatedly washed 

(Concluded on page 561) 
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Reclaim and Scrap Rubber Associations 





The Rubber Reclaimers’ National Association of 
Association Waste Material Dealers 




















7 ITH the reorganization of the Rubber Association S the rubber manufacturing industry in the United 
f of America under the name of the Rubber Manu- States 1s organized through the Rubber Manufactur- 
facturer’s Association and as a result of the ruling ers Association and the reclaiming industry through 
to exclude reclaimers from the new organization, the re the Rubber Reclaimer’s Association, so also is the rubber 
claimers on June 25, 1929, formed their own body under scrap industry organized through the Scrap Rubber Divi- os hf 
the corporate name of the sion of the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Rubber Reclaimers’ Associa Inc. Chis division came into existence almost immediately : 
om The fret meeting, which after the formation of the parent Association and has been 
’ ’ active an elpf ‘ver since. i 
moe told ts the Mow Vork of d helpful ever since 
_ sents -. " > ai en eS. rc ecp- 
Baes of the U. S. Rubber Ri _ In cooperation with the old Rubber Reclaimer’s Asso 
Lalaatener Cnmemamis ciation the Scrap Rubber Division is responsible for the 
Cial {’ npa ; a : e mr - 
With tl existing standard specifications for scrap. These classifi- ; 
th the tormation of the . - ° ‘ ~ . 
: m1 cations, but for a few changes, have been in effect for the 
new organization the recialm last fifteen vears 
1 1 j | » 
ers Nave once again banded - ) : ’ Bios n¢ 
\fter the Rubber Reclaimer’s Association became a part 
hemselves together in a sep . . “ae : ; : tir 
tie ears — . of the Rubber Association of America the two organiza- y 
T SS 0 S lWial oO Ti ; T! 
Fate association sin . tions continued to cooperate although not to the same ex- 
: inks arietead far « ra] . ; . : ; 
one which existed f evera tent. Recently the reclaimers have again established a - 
t rl} if | ptr awe — , ‘ : me adie * , mor > r 
years prior to its absorption separate organization and will again work in close harmony } | 
into the old Rubber Associa with the scrap dealers. = 
hy ’ ‘ “ — . ; " 
tion of America [he new One of the most beneficial services which the Scrap ; 
' rae , “a . , ( 
\ssociation embraces practica Rubber Division performed was accomplished several years ; 
ly all the reclaimers in_ the ago when, at a considerable expense, it appealed to the In- | 
: . ~. ls a . . e 
rade and 1s expected to ren CLARK HARRISON terstate Commerce Commission for a lower freight classi- ' ‘i 
. . .. : Sreni - : . . : 
er valuable services to the in President, Rubber Re fication on scrap rubber. After lengthy hearings a favor- 
' claimers’ Association : sonar? i ae at 
lustry and at the same tim able decision was rendered which gave scrap rubber in 
, : , : , — = ‘ , > eatsece 3 * , i in afte) ‘ 
cooperat CLOSETS wit rive ru eT 1? anutacturing industry carload lots a Sixth ( lass rating instead ol | ifth ] ITIC ~an - 
has been thought for a long time that the interests of Classification territory, thus putting scrap rubber on the 
1a 4 _ ' 1:01 same basis with other waste materials. ’ 
Se ers cou t 4 served vy the esta lishment 
0 exmeniuetinn sluntios tn thé cnt abies tered Che present Serap Rubber Division has over ninety 
rt ; ; ; domestic members and ten foreign houses. ‘The offices of : 
Lhe names of the charter members and the representa : +] | 
, a} the Division are those of the parent Association in the : 
tives of the respective firms who were pres at the initi ar ; *: rY\ ; 
7 een = sent at the initia limes Building, New York City, N. Y. The chairman of 
we Were OS Tw the Division is David Feinburg, president of David Fi 
\kron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, O., William burg Company, Boston, Mass. 
Welch ; Applet Ru Bh, Franklin, Mass., | Law [he last annual meeting of the Association was held in 
7s on e Ku Butler, N. J., Cla New York at the Hotel Astor in April. The principal bus- 
Harrison; Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, jness transacted was the consideration of certain changes 
Mass., H. S. Royce; | Ht. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, — in scrap specifications involving a more careful sorting of } 
Mass., |. S. Clapp; Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., various grades. While it was pointed out that more careful 
K. B. Woodbury; Pequanoe Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., inspection would increase reclaiming costs it was felt that } 
loseph F. McLean; Phi phi tubber Works Co., Ak reclaiming processes has had been so improved that it was 
ron, | S. Low lal Rubber Re eenerating Co., Nauga now necessary te have a more carefully oT ided raw mater } 
tuck, Conn., E. A. Anderson; Somerset Rubber Reclaiming ial than formerly 
W ork New Brunswick, } rving Laurie; United 
States Rubber Reclaiming ly Buttalo, N. Y., L. J ’ _— : " 
Plant Prices on Standard Black Whole Tire Reclaimed Rubber 
he following are the present executive officers: Clark 1926 1927 1928 1929 
I l ( ( ce re ent ] “ s Cents Cé ( § 
Lowt ecretary 12 09 08 07 
I 11% ne) }R 0, 
Dh | I e 4 | ( Sis | Ve en \fa 11% 09 OR OR 
hye ] ‘ +] } ve ‘ " s tog he vit] | \ | 11 oO R OR 
S. Clapp and William We LAY we cece ee ceseeeeeees Al 083 08 6 
' : Tun 1] 0834 OR 1M 
\ cordial immvitation has ‘ extended to a manutac- lus 10Y% 0834 OR 07% 
turers ot reclaimed rubber to join the Association, 1rrespec- \ucust 10% 084 08 7 
tive of whether they are subsidiaries of other companies September + US rs | 
: ‘ O\ctoher () OSLG O73 
£ rubbs iS mal I ll g u ¢ nelle Mamnantnes 10 O81 073 
lor the time being the othces ot the new Association are December 094 O8Y 07 
being maintained in the New York office of the Philadelphia a tls fe ; 
: 7 » ae J es al taken from market prices as sted it +H QUE R n the | 
Rubber Works Company. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 




















tirely changed the rubber industry. 
prices of the crude product forced the 


rubber. 
years by rubber chemists, but it was looked upon with 
prejudice not only by the consumer but by the manufacturer 
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World Trade 


in Scrap and 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Industry is Highly Developed and Volume 


of Exports Has Increased Over 185 
Per Cent in Five Years 


By Harry W. NEwMAnN 


Rubber Division, United States Department of Commerce 


ROM time to time various contingencies have revolu 
tionized industries and to a certain extent Great Brit- 
ain’s enforcement of the Stevenson Act of 1925, limit- 
ng the exports of crude rubber from British Malaya, en- 
The subsequent high 
manufacturers to 
eek some element which would relieve the high cost of 
oduction and naturally turned to the use of reclaimed 
The latter, however, had been known for many 


s well. Within this short period of time reclaimed rub- 


ber has developed a more established outlet and its con- 
sumption is now considered 





in economic factor in the 
fabrication of rubber prod- 
The world consumption 
nd trade of reclaimed rub- 
he failure of many countries 
not separately enumerating 
claimed rubber statistics in 


eir official exports, but 
om the figures at hand 
here were probably more 


an 40,000,000 pounds of re- 
aimed rubber exported in 
1928 





The many forms of scrap, 
aste, and old rubber com 


source ol 





many rubber articles, but practical and best suited for their 
peculiar needs. 

The reclaimers, however, have always in mind the pos- 
sibility that a continuance of low-priced crude rubber may 
create a tendency to reduce the use of the reclaimed product 
and are considering the best means to develop its consump- 
tion. French reclaimers have already taken the initiative 
and recently held a meeting for their interests. 

Not all of the scrap rubber in the open market find its 
way to the laboratories of the reclaimers. A considerable 
portion of old automobile casings is used in their present 
state for the making of articles such as a crude form of 
footwear for use in many South American and southern 
European countries. The in- 
ner tubes are cut into rubber 
bands and other objects, while 


solid tires are used for the 
making of rubber heels, 


bumpers, and the like. 

The United States, accord- 
ing to the official census « 
1927, produced 330,435,66. 
pounds of reclaimed rubber 
for sale, and exported 19,- 
130,429 pounds. The former 
figures, however, do not in- 
clude the many thousands of 
pounds of rubber which were 
reclaimed at the factories of 
the large manufacturers for 
their own use. Such figures 
| are not available, consequent- 
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se the important 
yply for the reclaimers and 
nsequently the trade in this 
has increased with the demand of 
statistics for the five principal exporting 
United States, Great Britain, 


mmodity reclaimed 
bber. The 
untries of scrap rubber 
ermany, Netherlands, and Canada 
83 per cent between the years 1924 and 1928, which also 


licate the trend of the reclaimed rubber industry. 


show an increase of 


Despite the heavy decline in the price of crude rubber 
uring 1928 upon the announcement and subsequent repeal 

the Stevenson Restriction Plan, the demand for re- 
laimed rubber was fully maintained—in fact, it increased. 
luring the period of high prices, manufacturers were in- 
uced to experiment with the reclaimed material and per- 
ected it to such a degree that its use is not likely to be 
bandoned readily. Furthermore, manufacturers discovered 
hat its use is not only economical in the fabrication of 


Scrap Depot of Messrs. J. Schnurman, Tottenham, England 


ly the total production of re- 
claimed rubber in the United 
States is far in excess of the amount which was sold on the 
open market. Small quantities of reclaimed rubber are 
imported into the United States, especially a special French 
reclaimed product which is imported at the rate of several 
tons per month. 

The United States is maintaining its lead in the exports 
of the reclaimed product, the figures for the first half year 
of 1929 showing an amount in excess of 70 per cent of the 
total exported for the previous year. Canada in 1928 
took 82 per cent of the United States total exports of re- 
claimed rubber, and Great Britain—the only other impor- 
tant outlet-—took 12 per cent of the total. 

The United States draws the bulk of its export trade in 
scrap and old rubber from the 73,890,000 automobile tires 
which are annually discarded. Added to this is a smaller 
amount of bicycle and motorcycle tires, as well as rubber 








Exports of Scrap and Old Rubber 
( Pounds ) 
Country 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
United States .21,451,849 30,951,479 29,842,702 31,332,132 45,325,150 
Un. Kingdom. 8,259,500 18,298,300 19,220,600 21,410,200 124,193,875 


Germany 1,421,967 2,128,844 7,254,025 4,956,355 6,988,000 
Netherlands 1.289.325 2.911.962 3,716,588 4,842,446 7,676,532 
Canada 2,458,100 12,558,300 13,068,300 12,623,500 14,793,200 
Finland? 169,785 128.619 238,841 154,666 3 
Sweden 480.454 1,190,275 589.052 1,002,772 1,388,130 
South Africa 36.146 5,964,685 1,158,422 13,665 3 
Estonia 760 12,878 95,700 3 
New Zealand 9,300 83,100 3 


1Estimated. “Includes also reclaimed, if any. *Not available. 
shoes, belting, hose, and miscellaneous rubber debris. 

In 1928 the United States placed 45,325,000 pounds of 
scrap rubber in other countries divided among 26 markets. 
Spain was the United States’ best outlet in 1928 with 
12,414,000 pounds, followed by Germany with 8,547,100 
pounds, France 7,496,000 pounds, and Canada 5,300,000 
pounds 

Exports of Reclaimed Rubber 

The following table shows the trend of exports of re- 
claimed rubber during the past five years from the coun- 
tries which separately enumerate reclaimed rubber in their 
trade statistics 

Exports of Reclaimed Rubber 
( Pounds ) 
Country 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


United States 5.458.157 10,239,876 12,075,640 19,130,429 21,452,956 


United Kingdom 816,400 3,574,900 4,582,500 5,680,900 18,064,625 
Italy 180,948 323,768 236,710 1,098,694 297,540 
Netherlands 3,218 15,686 6,065 130 2,204 
Sweden? 11,392 604 4,259 17,632 31,411 
Poland 3,306 (3) 


1Estimated. “Includes crude rubber if any. *Not available. 

Norte In 1927 Germany exported 1,958,254 pounds and in 1928, 
3.071.054 pounds of rubber paste. reclaimed rubber, rubber sheets 
with wire, and the like. No definite information is obtainable as to 
what portion of the abov mprised the reclaimed product, but it 1s 
believed that fully more than 95 per cent comprised the reca 
product. France in 1928 exported 21,481,500 pounds of crude rubber 
which includes, besides reclaimed rubber, a certain amount of old 
| 


and s rap ru er 


French Industry and Trade 

lhe high prices of crude rubber also gave an impetus to 
the reclamation of scrap rubber in France, and since then 
the market has been most active. Inasmuch as the domes- 
tic supply of scrap rubber is inadequate for the national 
requirements, large quantities are imported—principally 
from the United States. Great Britain is the second foreign 
source of supply and Germany probably occupies third 
place. The recent failure of a large German reclamation 
plant has directed extra quantities of old rubber from Ger- 
many into France. Local customs statistics do not dis- 
tinguish between the crude and the used article, so that 
import figures, either in the aggregate or by countries, can 
not be given 

Owing to the increased production in the past three years, 
the supply of reclaimed rubber from domestic sources is 
more than adequate for the French demand and augmented 
quantities are exported. From estimates made by leading 
producers, the annual production approximates 9,000 metric 
tons, or about 30 tons per working day. In addition, large 
manufacturers such as Michelin, Hutchinson, Dunlop, and 
others have their own plants for reclamation operations, 
the production totals of which are not available. 


Industry Centered in Three Concerns 
The NaOH process is used practically by all rubber re- 


clamation units in France. Economy in production is fav- 
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ored by low wages. The three most important rubber r: 
claiming factories in France—aside from those attached T 
rubber manufacturing plants—are Gabriel Wattelez 
Colombes, the Société Industrielle du Caoutchouc R 
generé at La Courneuve, and Le Caoutchouc Regénéré at 
Clermont-Ferrand. By far the largest plant is Wattelez 
which reclaims about 60 per cent of the total quantity r 
generated in France, the estimated output being 11 ton 
per day. 

About 80 per cent of the reclaimed rubber consumed i 
France is regenerated locally. Shipments from the Unite. 
States to France are small, the 1928 figures being 23,348 
pounds, valued at $1,907. Receipts from Great Britair 
probably exceeded this quantity. There are no appreciabk 
imports from other countries. 

A considerable part of the rubber regenerated in France 
is exported and the industry is depending more and mor 
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Salvage Dump of the 26th Division in France During 
the War 


upon foreign markets. The United States takes special 
quality product, but the more important customers are 
Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany and Belgium. 


German Market Dull 


An active demand previously existed in Germany for re- 
claimed rubber, inasmuch as the country is a large manu- 
facturer of rubber articles and the domestic supply of scrap 
and reclaimed rubber was never sufficient to fulfill local 
requirements. Since the low prices of crude rubber, the 
rubber reclaimers have been obliged to live on their side- 
lines in order to survive. The most outstanding case is 
that of the Runge Werke, G.m.b.H., of Berlin-Spandau 
This concern formerly supplied approximately 20 per cent 
of the entire local consumption, but at present it has shut 
down to await better times. Its output, prior to the slum] 
precipitated by the withdrawal of the Stevenson Scheme 
amounted to 350 tons monthly. 

Apart from the difficulties of the Runge Werke, re 
claimed rubber has not lost favor altogether among thx 
consumers. The Continental concern of Hanover has re 
built its own reclaimed factory and is organizing that of its 
subsidiary, Excelsior, to enable it to produce by the end 
of 1929 all the reclaim required by that company. 

Germany buys scrap and waste rubber from a number: 
of sources, but chiefly from the United States and Great 
Britain, the former furnishing the more important amounts 
During 1927 Germany imported 17,739,996 pounds of scraj 
and waste rubber, which increased in 1928 to 17,907,50( 
pounds. The United States supplied 48 per cent and the 
United Kingdom 26 per cent. 

The exports of reclaimed rubber from the Netherlands 
are small, inasmuch as the greater portion of the domesti 


(Concluded on page 562) 
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The Collection of and Trade 
in Scrap Rubber 


Begins With the Peddler’s Cart and the Junk Dealer—Proper Grading 
of Scrap Highly Important—To Avoid Disputes on Quality is 
One of the Greatest Problems of the Industry 


RADING in scrap rubber is naturally closely linked 

I up with the rubber reclaiming industry. Reclaimed 

rubber has steadily grown in popularity especially as 
its product has been constantly improved upon and as the 
manufacturer has gradually learned to use it more widely 
and in greater amounts. This accounts for the present day 
large rubber reclaiming industry. The needs of the latter 
call for vast quantities of scrap rubber. 

The collection of scrap rubber entails considerable work 
and involves many complications. The so-called “peddler”’ 
who, incidentally, is frequently financed in advance by the 
larger dealer, canvasses his community with a push-cart or 
at best a horse-drawn wagon gathering from garages, busi- 


ness houses, residences and - 


traffic must see that material is routed and loaded so as to 
obtain the ultimate advantage of commodity rates. Freight 
rates play an exceptionally important part and require care- 
ful attention by a competent traffic force. Most shippers 
prefer to sell FOB. cars their own city whereas the mills 
buy delivered cars at their reclaiming ‘plants. The traffic 
department therefore, must accumulate for quick reference 
data as to the prevailing carload and less carload freight 
rates applying to the various consuming points and furnish 
information as to the prevailing minimum carload weight, 
the proper routing and manner of packing. Much atten- 
tion must also be paid to the movement of cars in order 
that deliveries be affected as speedily as possible and de- 
murrage avoided. 





their accumulation of 


so on, 
waste rubber together with 
Other discarded material. 


These daily accumulations he 
takes to an established junk 
dealer in his vicinity who ac- 
cumulates tonnages sufficient 
for trade handling. 
The large dealer or whole- 
sales who supplies the re- 
lamer keeps in_ constant 
contact with these junk deal- 
by letter, telegraph, tele- 
phone and personal represen- 
tatives. This is done to keep 
the junk dealer posted as to 
he fluctuation of market 
values and to inform them of 
requirements 


le 


RA + (4 , 


the reclaimers’ 





The great majority of 
scrap rubber is shipped to re- 
claiming mills in this coun- 
try. A considerable quantity 
of scrap rubber tires are used 
by “tire manipulators.” These 
manipulators sort out tires 
suitable for re-treading and 
repairing. They also remove 
the inside fabric of suitable 
tires for the purpose of 
manufacturing patches and 


reliners which are used in 
temporarily repairing dam- 


aged auto tires. The parts of 
the tires not used in this 
process of manufacture are 





respecting grading, quality, 
sorting, packing, etc. 

The traders’ most important function is as a financially 
ind morally responsible agency in whom the reclaimer can 
He must be in a position to supply 
waste rubber in 


have full confidence. 
irge quantities of any specified grade of 
regular shipments so that the machinery of the reclaiming 
plant may operate without interruption and with a minimum 
mount of congestion due to irregular shipments. 

This necessitates a staff of men and women specially 
rained to handle this commodity. It not only requires ex- 
erts in grade and quality but must have a large staff of 


people to handle the routine details such as invoicing, hand- 


ling of documents and all the problems which confront any 
rading establishment. In order to obtain the lowest pos- 
ble freight rates, men expert in railroad and steamship 


~ ols. sorted and sold as_ special 
vt Scrap grades of waste rubber for 


reclaiming purposes. 

When buying from reliable dealers the customary terms 
are 75% cash against invoice and bill of lading, balance 
after receipt and verification by the consuming mill. This 
means that the final payment is made subject to the con- 
sumer’s report as to weight and quality. This matter of 
mill reports governing payment is a serious subject and re- 
quires much attention. The most difficult part of the trad- 
ers’ work consists of the adjustment of disputes arising 
from the reports on weight and quality rendered by re- 
claimers. Although there are recognized trade rules gov- 
erning the manner of shipping, packing and quality, there 
are some mills which are more exacting than others in their 
examinations. This is frequently the cause of much trouble 
in convincing the shipper that the mill’s report is correct. 

(Continued on page 562) 
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Reminiscences of an Old Timer 
in the Reclaimed Industry 


By L. J. PLums | 


President, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company 





HY I should have been selected to write the were released with a rush? Well, the plug was made 
reminiscences of an old timer as a contribution of a compound consisting of a little crude rubber, much 
t 1 symposium of reclaimed rubber was a shoe reclaimed and some fillers. A liberal dosage of 
mystery to me until I recalled an expression frequently sulphur was employed in those days in all rubber com- 
used by a real old timer—since passed on—whenever he pounds, and of course some of the bloomed out sulphur 
wished to impress us youngsters with the weight of his crystals got into the beer. Frequently the compounds 
knowledge and experience, to wit, “T have been in this contained tactice or substitute. This reacting with the 
business over twenty-five years, etc.” With a shock at hot’ sulphuric acid during defiberizing process, produced 


the realization it dawned upon me that chemical compounds having’ wild 


the vear 1904 was just twenty-five smells and tastes which in turn af- 


years ago There are a number of fected the contents of the bottle. 
older “old timers” still plugging away About the time we licked this prob- 

the manufacture of reclaimed rub- lem, along came the simple crown 
ber, any of whom could have done cork made of metal, and we had the 
better justice to the subject. My reti- solution as our sole reward 


cence at undertaking such a task is One of the most frequent visitors to 
our plant to intimidate us was the old 


bogey-man, SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


In many a form has this “old man of 


further intensified by the knowledge 
that the long-suffering public has been 
over-burdened with reminiscences, 
Automobile manutac turers, steel mag- the sea” made his appearance to skep- 
nates, oil kings and white hopes have tical reclaimers. I recall one in par- 
ticular, I think during the spring of 


1905. Magnificent heels were shown 


been ready to load us with their ex- 


perience _ 
I obtained my first and only job in to demonstrate the product Crude 
he rubber industry back in 1904 


Frank H. Brewster was acting as gen 


, 


rubber was then selling at about 75 
cents a pound, and this synthetic rub- 





eral superintendent of our plant at ber, it was said, could be made cheaper 
Buffalo, after having had a great L. J. PLUMB than the best grade of reclaimed. The 
many years experience in the manufacture of rubber heels smelt, felt, tasted, wore and tore like the best grade 
mill machinery He has supervised many of the first made from crude. The enterprise obtained capital and 
installations of machinery in what are today the lead was going along well until one fine day a shipment of 
ing plants in the rubber industry. Chemists were Para biscuits was delivered at the wrong time—to the 
lew and tar between in those days, and their importance stockholders’ benefit and the inventor’s chagrin. Since 
to reclaiming was not then appreciated. About the first then there have been repetitions of a like character. 
job we tackled was the question of sulphuric acid. It History is anything but novel. Only last week there 
was tound we had been paying about 10% more than came to my attention a situation which has all the ear- 
stipulated in the contract by “mistake.” It was promptly marks of our old synthetic friend of 1905 

acknowledged by the supplier, satisfactory rebates made, As early as 19006 experiments were being made with 


and ensuing deliveries kept up to standard. The amount : 

aed ' deat , , the guayule shrub and in 1906 there were respectable 
realizes Irom this httle experience so encouraged the re . : 

} ' . 7 quantities imported from Mexico. It was not unusual 
management that immediately wider fields were opened . On7 
to have rubber go as high as a dollar a pound. In 190/ 


tor technical work Problems appeared for solution like ; oe = 
" it reached $1.30 and in 1910 hit $3. These advances 


weeds, and it was not long before the chemical labora : i . . | bt 
’ j . ‘quently created renewed interest in synthetic rubber 
tory in the reclaimer’s plant attained the position of im- srequent:) ted ; ' 

: substi -s f are <dison’s current studies 
portance that it warranted and substitutes for Para. Mr. Edison’s cu 





: : . (re “ipated full e r yer ag believe he 1s 
One of the problems of particular interest to present were anticipated fully twenty years ago. I eve he 


day arid America was the trouble encountered in using reported to have found traces of rubber in over fifty 


reclaimed beer bottle stoppers. Do you remember the plant indigenous to this country. At one time rabbit 


old-fashioned wire stopper on the dark brown bottle weed managed to get itself on the front page of the 





which you had to push with your two thumbs until they daily papers, and I think it was another contemporary 


were black and blue and then PLUP!!!—the contents rubber trade paper which published a proposal of one 
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genius who had worked out a theory to raise thousands 
of female goats in sections of the United States where 
rabbit weed is obtained. These goats, fed on the weed, 
were to be milked every night and the rubber obtained 
from the so-called goat latex. Further improvements 
in his procedure were to mix with the rabbit weed diet 
foods rich in sulphur, and run the milk direct from goat 
to mold for curing. Surely this antidates Dr. Schidro- 
witz’s cured latex by many years. 

But reclaimed continued to withstand the tests of syn- 
thetic rubber just as it did the onslaughts of 12¥2c plan- 
tation smoked sheets. The year I joined our company, 
there were produced forty-three tons of plantation rub- 
ber, thirty thousand tons of Brazilian and thirty-two 
thousand and seventy-seven tons of so-called wild rub- 
bers. The latter were well named. They were indeed 
wild, and many a poor compounder I have seen with a 
wild look in his eye in trying to get a uniform product 
from them. The sinking of a vessel in the Amazon or 
a delay of arrival would be apt to have a marked effect 
upon the market for crude rubber and in turn the re- 


claimed market also. 


you are an anxious seller. My price on a quantity is 


so much”—naming a substantial reduction from the 
former price. Our friend was very much chagrined 
and despite his most heroic efforts was unable to make 
a trade. He rushed back to confer with his partners, 
and after a hurried deliberation they decided to accept 
it. The third day found him again in Mr. Banigan’s 
“Oh, no!” said Mr. 


Sanigan. “Today you are a most anxious seller and | 


office ready to accept the offer. 


My price today is so 
I do not recall 


am a most indifferent buyer. 
much,” naming a further drastic cut. 
whether this experience was gone through a fourth time, 
but eventually the order was taken at a price which 
admittedly reflected no profit. It was then necessary to 
find ways and means to get out at least with a whole 
skin. This was before the days of telephones, chemica! 
control, specifications, and other safeguards. They found 
that they could shorten up on the drying time a little 
bit and in so doing leave a little moisture in the reclaimed, 
thereby reducing the cost. The first car or so went 
through all right and with this success they grew bolder 

until carloads went to 





We did not have wire- 
less or radio in those 
days, so that rumors 
could be capitalized 
upon to better advan- : 
tage than under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The founders of our 
company had been 
manufacturers of re- 
claimed rubber for over 
twenty years prior to 
my time, and I have 
heard many an anecdote 
illustrating the condi- 
tions existing in the in- 





lustry during the golden 


Banigan Company fairly 
reeking with moisture. 
Towards the end of 
the contract, a request 
came from Mr. Bani- 
gan to call upon him. 
Sensing the possibility 
of a new contract, he 
immediately went to 
New England, was 
greeted most cordially 
by Mr. Banigan and 
after customary pre- 
liminaries they got 
down to business. In- 
stead of a new contract, 
however, the subject un- 











nineties, One of these 
which always gave me 
particular amusement 
was the experience of a prominent reclaimer with the 
late Joseph Banigan. Our friend was very anxious 
to sell the Banigan Rubber Company a substantial vol- 
ume of stock. They were prosperous manufacturers 
and it would have given him considerable prestige to 
Knowing they were in the 
England 


have them as an account. 
market for shoe stock, he hurried to New 
with the knowledge that certain expected arrivals of 
crude rubber had failed to be reported, and the market 
was correspondingly firm. He therefore quoted Mr. 
Banigan a pretty good price, but was unable to sell him 
Both men were very shrewd traders, and Mr. Banigan 
countered with an offer on a substantial quantity. 

\fter considerable dickering our friend decided it 
was better psychology to leave Banigan without making 
a sale, and returned home to find that the rumors of 
disaster to the ship heavily loaded with Para were false 
and the market was receding. After a conference with 
his associates he rushed back to New England the next 
day, entered Banigan’s office and agreed to accept his 
offer of the day before. Banizgan shook his head and 
with a smile said, “Oh, no! That offer is not good today. 
Yesterday I was an anxious buyer, but you were an 


unwilling seller. Today I am an indifferent buyer: and 





Scrap Dump at a Collection Depot 


der discussion was the 
old one. Banigan opened 
the argument with the 
remark, “When we purchased reclaimed rubber from you, 
we did not expect to get carloads of water. We find that 
you have delivered to us so many pounds of nice Jersey 
water. Now we have plenty of water here and it costs us 
practically nothing, so we cannot afford to pay you for the 
Jersey variety. We have estimated the quantity that you 
have shipped to us in place of reclaimed rubber, and shall 
expect you to deliver its equivalent in good dry re- 
claimed.” The market meanwhile had advanced substan- 
tially and the outcome of the transaction was far from 
profitable. 

He used to enjoy telling this story as an illustration of 
conditions prevailing at that time, and of the extreme 
shrewdness and ability of the late Joseph Banigan. I 
have quoted it here to show the impossibility of such a 
situation existing under current practice. Specifications 
as they are drawn today would not permit the slight- 
est approach to such a condition. Of course, it would 
have been physically impossible to manufacture reclaimed 
rubber in those days to conform to the narrow tolerances 
that are common today. We used to make many tons 


of a grade known as Victoria. It was made entirely 


from boots and shoes. The devulcanized powder was 


(Concluded on page 562) 




































Reclaiming Plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, O. 
HE growth of the reclaimed rubber industry in the United 
States since its inception in about 1900 has been one of the 


rise has been 
Mr. 
plea for a conservation of crude rubber, a plea that came as a 
famous Act on the part of 


With the finding that reclaimed rubber had a very 


phenomenal stories in business romance Its 


steady and was considerably accelerated in 1922 by Hoover's 


result of the Stevenson Restriction 


Great Britain 


definite place in general compounding practice, reclaimed finally 


“came into it’s own” and has now established itself permanently in 
the rubber goods manufacturing industry. 

factories totaled 
223,000 tons, 


American 
totaled 
a proportion equal to 45.4 per cent to 


Last year the combined output of 


208,516 long tons and the amount consumed 


which actually represented 


the total tonnage of crude rubber consumed over the same period. 
The percentage this year to date has been a trifle less due primarily 
to the long existing low price for crude rubber but the loss in per- 


centage has been more than made up in volume of reclaimed used 


due to the unprecedented unit volume in the production of rubber 
months 


goods which has prevailed over the last eight 


The following brief histories of the leading companies in the re- 


claiming industry will attest to the importance and growth of this 
branch of the general rubber industry 
Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company 
The Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company was organized in 1924, 


ity of 10 tons of finished product 


starting operations with a capac 
daily. In 1926 the capacity of the plant was increased to 25 tons a 
day, and in 1928 this capacity was increased to 50 tons a day 


through the building of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Company 
at East St Ill.. which « 
the Akron Both plants manufacture 


tire and tube reclaims 


Louis, mpany is controlled and operated by 


company a complete line of 


The officers of the Akron company are J. B. Huber, president; 
William Welch, vice-president and general manager; R. J. Houston, 
Midwest following 


and treasurer Che has the 


William Welch, 
and general manager; W. A 

“The _ best 
long tons of reclaim were 
to 208,000 long tons in 1928,” writes William Welch, vice-president. 


company 
Luther, 


secretary 


officers pre sident;: S. G vice-president 


Hart, secretary and treasurer 


available statistics show that approximately 34,000 


used in 1920 and that this was increased 
rubber during a part of this period 
feel 


“While the high price of crude 
had much to do with the increased use of reclaimed rubber, we 


that probably a still more important factor is that reclaimers gen- 
erally have so improved their product as to permit of it being used 
in larger quantities and in products where previously it could not 
safely be used. Looking to the 


will establish its own market limits. 


future we believe that the reclaim- 


ing industry 


“The growth of the company from a 10-ton capacity in 1925 to 


50 tons per day in 1929 can, in our opinion, be traced directly to the 
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Short Sketches of the History and 
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fact that we have put special emphasis on research work and have 
attempted to sell only such reclaim as can safely be used in large 
quantities without the danger of impairing the quality of the finished 


product.” 
Appleton Rubber Company 


The Appleton Rubber Company, Franklin, Mass., manufacturers 
f reclaimed rubber and frictioned tape, dates back to 1898 to the 
H. Appleton & Sons, who started in business at 


old concern of F. 


the present location during that year. Its founder, Francis H. 
Appleton, and his son, Francis H. Appleton, Jr., were well known 
figures in the rubber trade, and for many years were very successful 
in manufacturing white reclaims. In 1920 the name was changed to 
the Appleton Rubber Company, and the founders ceased to take an 
active part in the business. 

1926, H. O. 


sulated Wire Company of Pawtucket, R. L., 


Late in Phillips, former head of the Phillips In- 
was elected president, 
with the following officers: J. E. Cameron, treasurer and general 
Paul O. 


Robert Cowen, factory manager. 


manager. Lawton, secretary and assistant treasurer, and 


Shortly afterwards the plant was 
destroyed by fire, but has now been rebuilt in a modern up-to-date 
building, fully equipped to reclaim inner tube and tire scrap by the 
alkali 1927, 


duction, and the volume of both reclaim and tape is reported to be 


process. In August, the tape department started pro- 
very large from this well managed company, which has a record of 


over 30 years of continuous operation. 


Bloomingdale Rubber Company 


The Bloomingdale Rubber Company is the second oldest reclaim- 
1879 at 


.ubber 


ing company in the United States, having been founded in 


Butler, N. J. 


Reclaiming Company 


In 1916 the reclaiming plant of the S. & L 


at Chester, Pa., was purchased as an addi- 


tional plant. The company makes a specialty of reclaiming inner 


tubes of automobiles and were the first manufacturers to put on 


the market what is known as high tensile reclaim. They first made 
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Barberton Plant of the Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company 
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a high tensile reclaim in 1921, having a tensile strength of 1,800 
pounds, whereas the highest tensile obtainable at that time was only 
They are also manufacturers of rubber 
heels in which they use their high tensile reclaim. Clark Harrison 
The executive offices of the company are at 501 Fifth 


from 600 to 700 pounds. 


is president. 
avenue, New York City. 


New Jersey Rubber Company 


The New Jersey Rubber Company, Lambertville, N. J., was 
organized in May, 1890, by Peter V. Voorhees, Camden, N. J., presi- 
dent and treasurer; Edward R. Solliday, Lambertville, N. J., gen- 
eral manager; and Spencer M. Alpaugh, Trenton, N. J., secretary, 
and incorporated May 29th, 1890. 

A property, situated between the Delaware River and the feeder 
of the Delaware & Raritan Canal, and about two blocks north of 
the railroad station in the city of Lambertville, N. J., was pur- 
chased from the estate of William Cowin. The interiors of the 
buildings were remodeled to accommodate the type of machinery 
necessary for the manufacture of reclaimed rubber, a large water 
wheel was also installed, and the newly launched company started 
on its business voyage. 

Mr. Alpaugh died in 1893 and his interest was purchased by 
In January, 1906, Mr. Solliday 


Messrs. Voorhees and Solliday. 


became the sole owner by the purchase of Mr. Voorhees’ half in- 


terest. 

June 11, 1909, the plant was bought from Mr. Solliday by 
Messrs. E. H. Clapp, George A. Clapp and John S. Clapp of Boston, 
Mass., who still own and control it. 


The present officers are: President, George A. Clapp; vice-presi- 
dent, John §$ 


superintendent, Charles M. Dilts. ’ 


Clapp; treasurer, Eugene H. Clapp; secretary and 
Since its organization the plant has steadily grown in size, adding 
from time to time improved types of machinery, thus keeping pace 
with new methods, and its increasing output. 
At present, and for some years past, it has specialized in rubber 
for cloth proofing, and wire insulation, and is enjoying a position 


prominence in the industry. 




















Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Plant, East St. Louis, III. 

















Magazine Into Which Devulcanizers Are Discharged at 
Endicott-Johnson Plant. Sargent Dryer in the Foreground 


Pequanoc Rubber Company 


The Pequanoc Rubber Company was incorporated in the year 
1901 under the management of Joseph F. McLean, and a factory 
built in Butler, N. J., 


The process adopted at that time was chiefly mechanical and was 


for reclaiming scrap rubber. 


used in the reclaiming of boots and shoes and other grades of scrap 
offered during that period. They began with a capacity of 2 tons 
of rubber per day. 

The company developed a line of standards by a process which 
produced an unusually clean product, and they made a specialty of 
co-operating with the insulated wire industry of the country in 
working up such standards as would fit in their formulae. As they 
expanded they found a ready market for their different grades in 
auto topping, hard rubber and other lines. 

Today they are using a combination process and have developed 
a factory with a daily capacity of 75 tons. They manufacture over 
forty different grades of reclaimed rubber and are constantly adding 
new standards to meet various special requirements. 

Mr. J. F. McLean, the founder of the company, is still the presi- 
dent and is one of the most active members of the company, acting 
as an inspiration to all who work under him. 

The other officers and personnel of the company are as follows: 
Wm. W. Weitling, vice-president; David D. Smithyman, secretary 
and sales manager; M. T. Gunter, treasurer. 


Rubber Recovery Company 


The factory of the Rubber Recovery Company is located at 71 
Wigley avenue, East Akron, Ohio, having excellent railroad facili- 
ties and good paved roads for motor trucking, this proving very im- 
portant for both the receiving of raw material and the shipment of 
the finished product. 

They produce several special brands of reclaimed rubber, using 
two major processes that have proven most satisfactory for the 
production of both the staple whole tire reclaims as well as the 
special kinds found advantageous by their clientele. 

The organization is as follows: E. H. Trump, president; W. 
Bacon, secretary; R. M. Trump, treasurer; E. W. Derr, general 
manager; C. E. Bishop, factory manager. 

The sales activity is handled through the F. F. Myers Co., Akron 
Building, Akron, Ohio. The 


equipped and being constantly improved in order to produce more 


Savings & Loan factory is well 
economically and with better control of the process methods, install- 


ing modern machinery and equipment whenever the results of 
research development work proves it to be advantageous. 

A modern testing laboratory is maintained and facilities are 
provided for assisting the clientele in working out problems of 
compounding. 


The capacity of the plant varies with the nature of the reclaims 
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First Plant of the Pequanoc Rubber Company, 1901 


much larger 
the 


the town of 


. Clapp immediately constructed a 


additions have been made until present 


several acres, partly in Pembroke. 


mill 


establishment 


and re pe ated 


covers 


saat tees * n aT selling \fter the death of Eugene H. Clapp the business was incorpo 
lly the hieher erades) eventually tated as the E. H. Clapp Rubber Company with George A. Clapp 
be appreciated and the demand is president and Arthur W. Clapp as treasurer After the death 
with rea of Arthur Clapp 1907 the management was taken over by Eugen 
laims hetter and mort H. Clapp, Jr., the son of the founder of the company, who is now 
- 1 both raw n ts treasure George A Clapp, son of the first pres t the 
t ‘ rpt corporatior is now holding that office 
- mpany employs about 400 operatives, and itactures 
; xtruded and molded rubber products as well as re rubber 
Rubber Company 
ao Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd. 
by t E. H, Clapp Rubber ‘ ; 
Q comna: 2 the Gra f t r manufacturing rubber g& Ontat 
- waste rubber. furnishing unada nt ed operations in 1883 in Parkdale, suburb, 
ma trate thber OW | t t City of Toronto The company was rp rated 
: ra eat VU under Ontar charter as The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufactur 
4 ¢ melting or ing Comp loront Ltd., and was at that time a subsidiary 
7 moctesention comme to, tix f The G i Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Compa: f New 
m rubber was to grind it. The York 
eveloped on the property of a In 1887, the late H. D. Warren acquired a controlling interest in 
te the Mill Desen in th the compa und shortly thereafter all the remaini interest of 
1 cor th cereals wit the New Yor shareholders The business thus bec ime, and still 
ents is now know remains, ent_t Canadian owned. In 1912 the company was reor 
‘ snatc alt ganized, its capital structure enlarged, and under D irte! 
ts nan Ss ged to Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limit: 
, rubber by m s of al It first ma ictured mechanical rubber goods ly. | t 
a 1, nities tos \ d waterproof clothing were added, and it 
m tires. Clothing and bicycle tires uently 
rict — opp permit expansion in other lines 
— s agents, sulphur Mr. Wart irly foresaw that the industry mus evelop 
eclaiming this kind ¢ crat scientific metho [his led him to establish a laiming plant 
n a os eolet ari | a chemical research laboratory as part of the ent : Both 
ive be erat for upwards of forty years e | ratory 
‘ 7 =f ‘ j Gre Mr Vas I f tl first, if not the first, to be establishes t ber 
ict ‘ t ( tinent 
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Endicott-Johnson Plant—Section of Mill 


Various reclaiming methods have been employed, in- 
1, alkali, and several mechanical processes. 


His 


rks, 


Warren. Sr., died in 1909. eldest son, Trumbull 


H. D 


Warren, killed at Ypres, succeeded to the presidency in 1912. After 
is death, C. N. Candee, who joined the organization in 1886, 
vecame president. The other officers are: S. T. Warren, vice- 
resident; ( S. Band, vice-president; H. D. Warren, secretary ; 


I 


H. Coffey, Jr., managing director, 
London, 


anches in Canada. 


A. W treasurer; J] 
The 


Yenmark, and many 


irren, 


has subsidiaries in England; Copenhagen, 


br 


company 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


Tire & Rubber Company, 
1917, 


de mands of their 


The reclaiming plant the Goodyear 


was placed in operation during the not as 


spring ot 


profit-making enterprise, but simply to meet the 


wn compounders for a satisfactory rubber substitute with chemical 


und physical properties which would permit its economical utilization 
n the manufacture of pneumatic tires and mechanical rubber goods. 

O ally, the plant was operated at 15 tons per day of whol 
re reclaim, requiring under the operating condition of that day, 
210,000 square feet of floor space \t the present time the plant 


produces 100 tons per day on a floor space of only 250,000 square 
fort 

This great reduction in floor space per ton has been brought 
ibout partly by improved equipment methods, and higher unit 
heiencies. The largest single item in this change, however, has 
bee the substitution of a single whole tire reclaim for the 9 or 10 
pecial reclaims formerly made. These special reclaims were appar 
ently necessary, but recent compounding developments have shown 
the appl cability f one whole tire reclaim 

rhere s ire a few small tonnage special reclaims made from 
inner tubes, solid tires, and airbags, serving special mechanical 
oods requirements and utilizing certain wastes. 


Plant, at Johnson City, N. Y. 


Endicott-Johnson 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 
In keeping with the fixed policy of the Endicott Johnson Corpo 
ration, Johnson City, N. Y., to make as many of the basic materials 
the \ 


as possible which are used in their manufacturing processes, 


built a reclaiming plant, feeling that they would also be able t 


reclaimers, 
uld 


the costs incurred by other 


They also felt that they c 


eliminate a great many of 
such as freight, sales expense, etc. 
develop reclaims which would better fit in with their own ideas on 
compounding than the reclaims which were being offered for sale, 


due to the fact that they could make special reclaim for a special 


work rather than to make some reclaim which was more or less 
general in purpose. 

The company are making two reclaims—a whole tire reclain 
with an average tensile of from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds and with an 


elongation of 500 per cent, also a high-tensile tube reclaim whi 


we are using mostly in heels. They are making tire reclaim undet 


the brand Iroquois and tube reclaim under the name Hercules 
H. E. 
Division, which includes this plant and L. F. 
The development of reclaims at Hood 
Watertown, Mass., back to the 


work was being carried out on an acid reclaim and considerabl 
ibout that tim 


Christfield is manager of the Endicott Johnson Rubb 


Bass is superinte! 
Rubber ¢ 
1905. 


the 
about 


Ompalhy, 


dates year At that 


time 
quantities of reclaim were made by acid process at 


arried out in deresinifying Pontiac a1 


reclaimed 


; 
other work was 


attempts were made to produce rubber from tires | 
number of novel methods. Large scale production of reclaim how 


when it was decided 


the 


ever. did not materialize until some vears later 


to go into the alkal: reclaiming \t present t me, 


process Oo! 
practically all of the reclaim made at this plant is made from pneu 


tires, solid tires and inner tubes, the caustic process ben 


matic 


ceneral method used. 


Other reclaims are made but these in general are tor the pu 




















Chemical Laboratory—Pequanoc Plant 


Section of Physical Testing Laboratory at Same Plant 























U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 


po t working oft rap and we uld not find any general classifica 
i mot commercial fr LT 

The early work 1 pr reclaimed rubbers was under 
W. W. Duncan and later developments have been carried out by 
Dr. C. P. Flora, R. H. Blanchard and H. B. Leland At the present 
time the reclaim pl inder the direction of Mr. Leland 

Philadelphia Rubber Works Company 

The company was established as early as 1880 at Akron, O 
Tirey have comparatively recently established another plant at Oaks, 
Pa., which is a model of efficiency in layout. The company is pro! 
ably the first to begin production, through its subsidiary, Disper 
sions Process, In o! wueous dispe rsed latex from reclaimed 

rap. In addition to a large trade in the general line of high grade 
reclaimed, the compat been very successful in developing a 
field for the dispersed latex and new applications for it are being 

nd in a number rubber manufacturing fields. 

J. S. Lowmar president and R. S. Rauch is vice-president 
Mr. Rauch is also the leading executive in the Dispersions Process 
Compa! 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works 
As manufacturers of high grade reclaimed rubber this company 


has been in busi Their factory is at East Mill 


ess tor mal years 
stone, Somerset County, N. J he executive offices are at New 
Brunswick, N. J. The company has specialized in the manufacture 
f light colored reclaimed rubber and other high graded stocks 
They also manufacture a high grade of hard rubber dust for us« 
in the fabrication of hard rubber goods. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company 
The W over Hose ind 


Mass., has maintained a reclaiming 


Bostor Rubber Company, at Cambridge, 


plant for its own compounding 


for several years and in fact was the first company to develop the 
alkali process of reclaiming. They do not, however, sell their out 
put but manufacture solely for their own consumption. At the 
present time they are moving their reclaiming plant from the old 
location at Plymouth, Mass., to the property recently acquired adja- 
cent to the Cambridge plant. The company has been one of the most 
prominent in the field of rubber research. The present factory 
manager, John M. Bierer, has been an important contributor to the 
subject of rubber technology and is the inventor of the Bierer 


bomb tor ageing tests on rubber compounds. 
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Reclaiming Department, Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company 


The U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company had its beginning at 
Creskill, N. J., in 1883. Shortly thereafter it moved to Derby, 
Cor and thence to Buffalo, in 1902 where it enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a better geographical location, more power facilities, 
plentiful labor and better transportation to rubber manufacturing 
centers At the time the company established itself in Buffalo, 
however, the plant consisted of one building employing only 15 
people. 

The initial productive capacity of the company was 1% tons 
daily Today the company puts out over 5,000,000 pounds per 
month. The technical staff of the concern at the present time in- 
cludes over 25 technically trained college graduates. The company 
maintains an extremely well-organized research laboratory. The 


is well-known for its famous brands of “Buffalo,” “Black 


“Elk,” and “Tioga” 


company 


Diamond,” “Bison,” reclaimed 


The founders of the company were Max Loewenthal, the only 
one now living and still chairman of the board of directors, R. A 
Loe wenthal and Thee ndiore S. Bassett. The present officers beside s 


Max Loewenthal include L. J. Plumb, president; A. F. Tallmer, 


assistant treasurer, and Jean Nesbit, sales manager. 


Other Reclaiming Plants 


There are a number of other rubber goods manufacturing plants 


which maintain reclaiming establishments, among them being chiefly 


the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, which operates the Xylos 
Rubber Company, at Akron; the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
which has only been in the reclaiming industry for a short time 
and uses all its production in its own factory; the Crescent Insulated 


Wire and Cable Company, Trenton, N. J., manufacturing solely for 


their own use; the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Passaic, N. J., which is also manufacturing solely for its own con- 
sumption, and the Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., at Montreal, 


Canada 


Other plants engaged in reclaiming include the Acushet Process 


Company, New Bedford, Mass.; Askam Rubber Reclaiming Com- 


pany, Milford, Conn.; Central Rubber Reclaiming Company, Find- 
lay, Ohio; Defiance Rubber Company, Defiance, Ohio; Manufac- 
tured Rubber Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Nearpara Rubber 


Company, Trenton, N. J.; Rubber Regenerating Company, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., and Mishawaka, Ind.; Stockton 
Stockton, N. J.; Vulcan Recovery Company, 


Essex Rubber Company, 


Rubber Company, 
[renton, N. J.; and 


Trenton. 








Factory Layout of Gutta 








Percha and Rubber, Ltd. 
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Effect of Milling on the Plasticity 
of RECLAIMED RUBBER 


By D. P. SwisHER AND P. W. SANDERS 


U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


GREAT deal has been published in various periodicals as 

to the effect on the plasticity of the time of milling during 

the breaking down of crude rubber for factory operations. 
Little has been said concerning reclaimed rubber in the same con- 
nection, the usual assumption being that the plasticizing action of 
the reclaiming process to a large extent renders this breaking down 
of minor importance. 

The following experiment was made in order to compare the 
plasticizing effect of milling on a standard tire reclaim both with 
crude rubber alone and with a mixture of equal weights of crude 
rubber and reclaimed rubber. 

The mill employed was a heavy duty laboratory machine with 
25.4 x 51 cm. (10” x 20”) rolls having speeds of 12 and 18 RPM. 
The effect of milling was studied on three batches of equal volume, 
the weight of the reclaimed rubber batch being 4800 gms. and the 
others in proportion. The same conditions of gauge, temperature 
and working were maintained for all three batches as nearly as 
possible. The mill setting was such that the wall was about 9 mm. 
(% in.) thick and the bank was about 5 cm. (2”) in diameter, 
simulating in proportion the actual conditions of a large factory 
machine. Water was kept flowing in both rolls, the back being 
barely warm to the hand and the front slightly warmer in order to 
overcome the tendency of the reclaimed rubber batch to jump to the 
fast roll. After three preliminary passes with a tight setting, the 
mill was opened to a point about half-way toward the final setting 
and the batches worked rather rapidly for 5 minutes. The rolls 
were then opened to the chosen setting and the milling continued 
for 55 mniutes, cutting plasticity samples at the intervals given be- 
low. To insure even milling, two straight cuts were made from each 
side of the sheet every minute, the corners being folded back on the 
batch in each case. 


The plasticity samples were cut from three points equidistant 
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from each other and the edges of the sheet without interrupting the 
milling. They were allowed to cool about three hours and the plas- 
ticity determined with a Williams Plastometer, the test pieces being 
cut with a 19 mm. (% in.) punch and trimmed to a volume of 2 cc. 


(158 


deg. F.), the test pieces were allowed to warm up 9 minutes and 


(twice the sp.gr. in grams). The oven was held at 70 deg. C. 
readings of their thickness were taken at intervals up to 6 minutes. 
From these readings the Plasticity (K) was calculated from the 
formula 

K = Thickness (Time) 
It should be noted that m does not seem to be a constant, varying 
with each batch from .076 to .185. 


The results obtained are given in tabular form in Table I and are 
represented graphically in Figure I. 


Table I 


PLAstTicity K 


Milling 100 Tire 50 Reclaim 100 Pale 
Time Reclaim 50 Pale Crepe Crepe 
i rae 4.25 4.18 4.60 
BP ieee wees 3.87 3.41 3.62 
Me Gel® ekevadevee 3.72 3.15 3.26 
DME i vcckeatwur 3.58 2.94 3.07 


To determine whether the milling was causing deterioration of 
the physical properties of the batches containing reclaimed rubber, 
800 grams of each was withdrawn when the 10 minute plasticity 
samples were cut and was compared with the final batch (55 min- 
utes) by curing and testing in a straight sulphur mix. The results 
are given in Tables II and III. 


Table II 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


100 Tire Reclaim 
5 Sulphur 


Cure 
@ 40# Milled 10 min. Milled 55 min. 
( 142 deg. ( ne ) Elong. Tensile Elong. Tensile 
eee 444% 8534 (59.8) 441% 8008 (56.2) 
rer 412 893 (62.7) 420 820 (57.6) 
NE oa we aw dea 388 913 (64.1) 413 837 (58.8) 

Table III 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
50 Reclaim 
50 Pale Crepe 

7.5 Sulphur 
Cure 
@ 40# Milled 10 min. Milled 55 min. 
(142 deg. C.) Elong. Tensile Elong. Tensile 
ee WE. vi awa wmeias 679% 1423# (100) 717% 1342# ( 95) 
, ee 721 1664 (117) 706 1425 (100) 
ee dic be 744 1782 (126) 717 1635 (115) 


While it would appear that milling has much less effect on the 
plasticity of reclaimed rubber as compared with crude rubber, a mix- 
ture of the two seems even more responsive to milling treatment 
than straight crude rubber, thereby confirming previous observations 
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use of reclaimed rubber particularly advantageous in frictions where 


skimming from the roll is to be avoided. 


The physical properties of reclaimed rubber after continuous mill- 
ing deteriorate but slightly if the tensile product is considered and 


1 the case of the mixture of crude and reclaimed seem satisfactory. 


Classification of Reclaimed Rubbers 


By W. E. GLancy 


De pl > 


> . 
IK archi 


ECLAIMED be generally classified as 
follows: Tires, Inner Tubes, Solid Tires, Boots and 
Shoes, Mechanical Goods. It will also be found that 


various reclaims have been made up by reclaimers, which 


reclaims were combined from the above materials to give 
reclaims with special pr Those reclaiming plants 
which are connected with rubber manufacturing establish- 


ments will also have reclaims which are primarily intended 


| 
pel cs 


special scraps or overflows 


tor using up 


material which might be classified as a re 
radically different from the usual type 


This may be of variable 


One other 


claim but which 1 
friction 
regards vulcanizing material 

washed, 


of reclaim, is that of tire 
composition, particularly as 

fires will be subdivided into extra refined or 
regular refined and partially refined. A classification 1s also 
made in accordance with color such as black, dark gray and 
light Formerly there was a white reclaimed tire 
classification. Inner tubes are also known by the color and 
by high tensile properties which they may have. There are 
several grades ot solid tires, but only two are listed on the 
These are “heavy” and “light.” Mechani- 
accordance with scrap which 
another classification may be 


pray 


market today 


cal eoods reclaims Will Vary In 
is used, as well as color Sul 


made and this is in accordance with the process employed 


Complete Recovery of 
Scrap Rubber 


By E. Rouxvitie 


hat vulcanized rubber is not plastic be 


N the assumpt 
—_— 
cause the viscous phase of raw rubber has been modified by 
sulfur, it should be possible to reclaim vulcanized rubber by 
restoring to it a viscous phase and a result its plasticity. Tere- 
benthene may be polymerized by catalysts with the formation of a 
viscous terpene of the composition (CioHi6)n, the physical and 
chemical properties of which are similar to those of the viscous 
phase of raw rubber. It dissolves raw and vulcanized rubber, it 


vuleanizes in a mixture with raw rubber and it does not influence 


the quality. Scrap rubber is finely ground, is mixed with 5 to 10 


per cent of the polymerized terpene, the ordinary proportion of 
is vulcanized in the ordinary way 
effect 
its consistency, it is better than rubber for impregnating cotton, jute, 


cr rk. etc 


sulfur is added, and the mixture 


[he polymerized terpene has antioxidant Because of 


Various other applications are suggested. 


Hood 


Rubber Company 


These divisions are acid, alkali and oil 


to make reclaim. 
processes. 

\ general summary of the approximate properties of the 
various reclaims which are commonly recorded are as fol- 


lows: 
etone Chloroform 

Tires rtract Extract Ash Sp. G? Tensile 
Whole Tire—Black 6-7% 17-18% 20-22% 1.18-1.20 600#/saq. in. 
W hole I re (sTa © 7 16 17 35 1.30 500 sq. mm 
Whole 7 White 5-6 16 39 1.40 550 sq. in 
In i¢ Tubes 

Gr 6-9 17 7-8 1.02 200 sq. in 
Red 7 22-23 27 we. 700 —s sq. in 
High Tens 10 20 24 1.16 1200-1500 
Boots d Shoes 

Usual 7-8 12 51 1.60 800 

Solings 10 16 48-50 1.60 500 
Solid Tires, Heavy 7] Pa 46-50 1.7 700 

1.6 
or under 

Tire Frictions & variable 13-18 1.00-1.10 2000 


lire reclaims are made practically without exception by 
the alkali process. Inner tubes are usually made by treat- 
ment with various kinds of oils, and boots and shoes are 
treated by the acid process. 


Collection of and Trade in 


Scrap Rubber 


(Continued from Page 551) 

lhe trader is constantly placed in the awkward position 
of being obliged to affect an amicable settlement with both 
parties without losing the good-will of either. This is 
usually an expensive procedure. Most of the difficulties 
of this nature occur during the winter months. The junk 
dealers as a rule, store their rubber stocks in the open with- 
out taking the precautions necessary to prevent the material 
from becoming full of ice and water. Shipments are occa- 
sionally so frozen that they must be pried apart to be un- 
loaded. ‘The mill then finds it necessary to make deduc- 
tions for extra handling as well as for the moisture con- 
tained. The moisture content of water-soaked tires is 
generally determined by taking ten tires representative of 
the whole shipment which are weighed in their wet condi- 
tion, dried thoroughly and re-weighed. The percentage of 
moisture thus determined enables the mill to arrive at the 
net weight of the entire shipment. This procedure takes 
up considerable time and delays the final report and pay- 
ment to the shipper, thereby causing additior.al trouble and 
inconvenience 
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History and Trends in 
Reclaimed Rubber 


(Continued from Page 547) 


and agitated, using several additions of fresh water. In 
1904, one manufacturer installed a large wash tank and 
individual washers were abandoned. The stock in the 
washer was given as many as eight washings to remove the 
excess caustic. The wash water was passed through rotary 
screens to catch any rubber that had escaped during wash- 
ing. Flat or inclined screens were also used for this pur- 
| In most cases the rotary screens were abandoned in 
favor of the latter. Practically all of the washing today is 
done on stationary, vibrating or rotary spray screen wash- 
ers. The latter is now available in a triple compartment 


pose. 


type of machine. 
Pressing 

In 1899 the washed stock was treated on steam heated 
The stock on the plates was kept in motion by an 
agitator. After sufficient moisture had been removed the 
stock was placed on dry screens. When this method was 
used on acidized scrap, oils were mixed with the scrap on 
the dry-plates after which it was devulcanized in a heater. 


plates. 


In 1904 screw presses were in use to remove the excess 
In 1915, 40-inch centrifugal machines were used 
Since that time various types of 


water 
by some manufacturers. 
centrifugal, screw press, and squeezer machines have been 
adopted by the industry. 
Drying 

Flat screens were used from the beginning to dry the 
devulcanized stock. An improvement over stationery flat 
screens consisted in drawing devulcanized stock over steam 
heated plates by means of a chain drive with cross members 
cut out in such a manner as to turn the stock over and at 
the same time to keep it in a forward motion. Flat screens 
were replaced by pitched screens about 1911. The pitched 
screen consisted of two flat screens reclining at a 45 degree 
angle. Direct fired rotary dryers were tried out prior to 
1912. Pitched screens are still in use in some factories but 
in some cases they have been replaced by rotary or pan 
vacuum dryers, rotary oil fired dryers, or single or multiple 
conveyor dryers. The new dryers occupy but little floor 
space and handle a large volume of material so that drying 
costs have been greatly decreased. Single conveyor dryers 
were installed in 1919-1920. 


Refiners 


Manufacturers of acid reclaims, when using finely 
ground scrap and mill washing, found it unnecessary to use 
refiners as late as 1907. Numerous sizes of refiner rolls 
have been tried or are being used today. Some of the early 
refiners used 16” and 18” by 32” rolls. The 16” rolls were 
subsequently replaced by 20” rolls. Manufacturers at 
present are using the following combinations of roll sizes: 
19" and 24" by 30”, 21” and 24” by 32”, 22” and 24” by 36”. 
A refiner having 23” and 26” by 45” rolls was tried out in 
1917 but was found to be unsatisfactory. 

Strainers 

One manufacturer installed a strainer in 1903, a second 
in 1904, and a third installed six-inch strainers in 1905. 
Up to this time very little if any reclaimed rubber was 
strained. The 6” machine was equipped with a bee-hive 
head which was a °*/,,” forging, having its entire surface 
perforated with finely drille dholes. The reclaim was 
forced through the holes in the head, holding back the metal 
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1907 to 1908, straining 
The wire was backed up 
Straining 


and other foreign matter. In 
through a wire screen was begun. 
by a plate containing one-half inch perforations. 
through wire screens was not generally used until 1913 or 
1914. Eight-inch strainers were used in 1908 and these 
were followed with ten-inch strainers in 1917. 


Leaf Sheeting 


Reclaimed rubber was usually cut off in slabs from the 
batch or finishing mill. In most cases it was allowed to roll 
up from the refiner to form a round roll, or “sausage.” In 
other cases the refiner sheet was gathered together and 
rolled up in balls, known as “cabbage heads.”” In 1916, the 
stock coming from the refiner was first wound on drums. 
After allowing it to build up to desired thickness, it was.cut 
off to give what is known as leaf sheeted form. 
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Exports of Scrap and Reclaimed Rubber from 
the United States for the First Six 


Months of 1929 


Reclaimed Rubber Scrap Rubber 














Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 

Austria 2,400 ES By 
Belgium ....:. 226 15 433,703 $28,110 
Denmark 2,216 |) ae eee 
Finland a kata | ieee 4,541 318 
PUMICE. 0 icc ces 109,563 6,675 7,912,432 399,725 
I ie ie 160,601 14,772 2,877,153 145,219 
Irish Free State ; 2,013 ESTES TS Bate ate 
I Oo ks extend a 11,135 1,138 195,535 11,177 
Netherlands cata’  Swbawok 307,512 17,993 
PP ee re 4,577 595 4.880 766 
3... & er eee ee 297,177 18,468 
>...) rr pee Me ee eo 337,677 26,584 
Mo nc Oe se Calon s 13,048 753 5,389,612 303,967 
Sweden ...... i. & 19,884 | i ae alowed 
United Kingdon 2,094,145 146,535 2,392,017 131,451 
RR cs ne <n ake 12,060,414 831,804 2,716,584 95,201 
Oe Pee ae 22,844 2,524 43,358 755 
Newfoundland ....... 100 ee RP me 
British West Indies wm Leah f 20,615 1,443 
Shes ode Subse xa 12,639 896 ‘annie 
Pe oe 34,427 3,333 60,961 2,382 
ae 11,059 ae te 
Venezuela ...... 15,042 Se ee 8 eee 
3. oe...) wukuake. ." cos 1,806 95 
OES OE PE ee ee ae 367,545 5.013 
Hong Kong ........ tai ieee 527,077 5,370 
Ey eee 97,237 6,132 2,315,943 59,266 
IE re meee 54,000 849 
Pee. GD: Acs). nanbne > yp elioees 18,571 650 
ES. Seip ins Giese 1,049,092 Re 
Union of South Africa 119,076 io - 
FNS corn aden ee Pence ale eee 7,547 897 
SEES Cdk lccuk &”—Etkcdoue ee tect ad 810 140 
DEE: Sc. cccaae- 4 ated alle on pee 1,950 83 

(4. Sa 15,840,738 $1,110,424 26,249,006 $1,255,922 


A new foreign publication called Dechets et Regeneres, 
devoted to the reclaimed and scrap rubber trade has made 


its appearance in 
des Saussaies. 


Paris. 


The editorial offices are 16 Rue 
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World Trade in Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber 
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(Continued - 
production is consumed locally The trade during 1928 
was very dull because of the low price of the crude product. 
Reclaimed rubber is used in the manufacture of second- 
grade rubber heels, bicycle tires, and other low-priced rub- 
ber products such as flooring 

The two largest rubber manufacturing establishments in 
the Netherlands have their own regenerating plants. Be- 
sides these two concerns, there is a small factory, the N. 
V. Industris of Schiedam, which produces reclaimed rub- 
importance. The total production 
1928 is estimated to be not more 


ber, but it is of minor 
for all three plants for 
than 400,000 pounds 


Trade in Other Countries 


The larger British reclaimers of rubber scrap are located 
in the north of England, particularly around Manchester, 
where they consume not only the large surplus of old rub- 
ber articles discarded in the Kingdom, but import large 
quantities from the United States and the Continent. The 
latest available figures indicate that the United States sup- 
plies about 60 per cent of the British imports of waste and 
reclaimed rubber, and of the total British imports about 40 
per cent is shipped to Manchester. 

a considerable extent in Japan 
where imports of scrap amounted to 3,970,425 
pounds in 1928, the United States supplying about 91 per 
cent of the total rhe bulk of the scrap 
rubber imported is reclaimed, mixed with a certain percent- 


Reclaiming has reached 
rubber 
imports great 
age of new rubber, and used in making rubber soles for 
“tabi,”’ a short cloth sock almost universally worn by labor- 
ers in Japan, and a very cheap rubber shoe which is ex- 
ported to China. 

The leading manufacturers of Australia import reclaimed 
rubber in fair quantities. It is used principally in the man- 
ufacture of mechanical rubber goods of all kinds, including 
beltings, garden hose, and also rubber heels. It is under- 
stood that it is not used to any great extent in the manu- 
facture of tires. The three principal rubber producers op- 
erate plants for reclaiming unvulcanized motor friction and 
use the acid process exclusively. 

Italy is a fairly good market for scrap rubber, although 
the demand at present is not as great as it was in 1926 and 
1927, on account of the reduction in the price of the crude 
product. It is estimated that Pirelli consumes approxi- 
mately 3,000 tons of scrap rubber yearly. The United 
States is conceded to be the principal source of supply for 
Great Britain leads as a source for old 


old tubes, while 


tires 


Reminiscences of an Old 
Timer on Reclaimed Rubber 


(Continued from Page 


worked on a mill over which a stream of water was constantl, 


running It took thirty-five passes through this mill before the 
rubber would stick together in a crepe-like sheet. These crepe 
sheets were hung up to dry for three weeks in drying chambers. 


Every day a man would go around with a shovel and broom and 


scrape up all the metal which fell out of the sheets as they dried. 
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At the end of three weeks the sheets were laid out on tables and 

men picked out with a sharp knife all small pieces of metal, cloth, 

etc., visible to the eye. I do not suppose in a week’s time a crew 

of five or six men oculd clean as much of this rubber as we now 
do in an hour with a ten inch strainer. 

Russia offered 

About 1910 


or 1911, however, the Russian government imposed an export duty 


Shoes were the main raw material for reclaimed. 


ene of the best fields in the collection of such scrap. 


on scrap, but allowed reclaimed to leave the country, without duty. 
There was no tariff wall here against reclaimed and so feeling that 
American reclaimers might be at the mercy of the Russians we 
rented a small unit at Odessa and installed the simplest kind of 
machinery for the purpose of semi-preparing boots and shoes to 
the point that they could be exported from Russia without duty. 


When we the difficulties with the 


bribery of 


finally ironed out all entailed 
Russian bureaucracy we were able to ship substantial 
quantities to this country. Russian shoes then yielded an excellent 
reclaimed, and I recall selling to an English manufacturer prior 
a sub- 


Think 


we had purchased shoes in Moscow or St. Petersburg, now 


to the War many hundreds of tons of shoe stock in which 
stantial proportion of these Russian shoes was incorporated. 
of it 
Leningrad, shipped them to Odessa, semi-processed them, brought 
them to this country, finished the process in Buffalo and had re- 
shipped to England at a lower cost to the manufacturer than he 
could buy from his local source of supply, and still make a profit. 
The war, of course, brought a stop to this ingenious resource and 
some of 


our property disappeared very quickly. At last reports, 


the machinery was grinding flour for the Soviet Government. 


Reclaim’s Old “Inferiority Complex” 


One of the greatest difficulties reclaimed rubber has had to face 
throughout its history has been the impression that articles made 
from it must of necessity be of inferior quality. When our country 
went into the War and restrictions were imposed upon the manu- 
tacture of rubber goods for other than war purposes, the use of 
reclaimed fell off very substantially. 1 remember many arguments 
we had with War Committees urging the necessity of conservation 
but our best 


percentages of reclaimed, 


It is hard to realize that only ten 


by employment of large 
arguments were of small avail. 
years ago the average manufacturer of rubber goods felt compelled 
to restrict to a minimum the use of reclaimed rubber. I wonder 
what the price for crude rubber would be today even in spite of 
the production of some 800,000 tons of plantation were this policy 


pursued now. 
Steady Improvement in Quality 


The Stevenson Act, put into effect in October, 1922, probably 
in the long run 
brought about the erection of the large plants now operating in this 


materially stimulated interest in reclaimed and 


Despite the bias to be expected from 
think I am 


country for its manufacture. 


one who has been so many years in the business, | 
correct in saying that reclaimed today is looked upon as an essential 
ingredient in the vast majority of rubber goods. We have come a 
long way in the last ten years in our knowledge of manufacturing 
rubber articles and in step with this progress the reclaimer has 
correspondingly improved his product. Mr. Hoover’s campaign in 
the conservation of rubber created fresh interest and although it 
had the temporary effect of having our industry over-planted, in 
the end I think his activities will prove to have been beneficial. I 
consider that we still are far from the goal of an ideal reclaimed 
rubber. So far as I know, no one has yet properly destroyed the 
bond uniting the rubber hydrocarbon with sulphur molecule, created 
during vulcanization. Some day I believe this will be accomplished, 
and when it is we will see a reclaimed rubber having all the proper- 
ties of the original mixture of crude and compound ingredients 
before it was vulcanized. The vast accumulations of scrap in the 
world will always serve to act as a stabilizer and the intelligent 
and proper use of reclaimed in some form will be continued inde- 


pendent of the price of crude rubber. 
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Reclaimed Rubber Comes of Age 

SIDE from the political factors which have entered 
into the rubber producing industry such as the Ste- 
venson Restriction Act, two reasons for the im- 
portant position now assumed by reclaimed rubber stand 
out prominently in any survey of the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industry. First, reclaimed rubber, through re- 
search developments, has attained a quality which is near 
akin to crude rubber and secondly, compounding practice 
has become so specialized and formulae so established that 
where reclaimed has been found adequate there has been 
no attempt to revert to crude rubber even when there has 

been a radical reduction in crude rubber prices. 

Reclaimed rubber has thus ceased to carry any stigma 
of inferiority and now has an established place in the 
manufacturing industry. That this condition of affairs is 
a tribute to the ingenuity and thoroughness of the scientific 
staffs of the reclaiming trade is saying only too little. The 
problems which faced the early reclaimers in attempting to 
place their product successfully on the market in such 
quality as would meet satisfactory tests and give adequate 
performance, were as real and overwhelming as any that 
have confronted the chemical fraternity in the rubber 
industry. That today the quality of reclaimed rubber vies 
with some qualities of crude and is infinitely better than 
many of the off grades and wild rubbers speaks volumes 
for the tenacity and resourcefulness back of the reclaimed 
trade. 

Reclaimed rubber has justified its place in the rubber 
goods manufacturing industry and has fully come into 
its own. 


The 1929 Census of Manufactures 


HROUGH the appointment of an advisory commit- 

tee on manufactures by Secretary Lamont, under 

the Chairmanship of Colonel L. S. Horner, presi- 
dent, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, business and industry 
will doubtless obtain the kind of data through the 1929 
Census which will be of most practical value in the study of 
markets and in planning for the future. The Census Bureau 
has a tremendous task before it next year. Counts on 
population, manufactures, agriculture, mining and distribu- 
tion must be taken. 


The advisory committee on manufacturing will de- 
termine upon questions to be asked in the forthcoming 
census of manufactures, limiting the questions to those of 
practical value to manufacturers. It will, also, determine 
tabulations which ought to be made subsequently, and these 
will be approached entirely from their potential value to the 
manufacturer. But the value will depend largely upon the 
cooperation of manufacturers in sending reports promptly 
to the Census Bureau. 

At their first meeting in Washington on July 25, the 
committee decided to recommend a complete census, one 
covering all manufacturing plants regardless of size. The 
smaller plants will be covered by the population enumera- 
tors, while the larger plants will be approached by the 
Division of Manufactures of the Census Bureau direct. 
The committee also approved the policy of the Census 
Bureau in conferring with industrial organizations and with 
representative members of each industry in formulating 
schedules especially adapted to the industry in question. 

To accomplish this purpose the committee desires the 
widest possible expression of opinion on the part of manu- 
facturers themselves as to the questions to be formulated, 
the practicability of supplying the information desired, and 
the scope of the census. Its aim is to suggest the character 
of information which will be helpful to industry in meeting 
larger problems of production and distribution with which 
it is confronted in shaping production and sales policies. 
The committee solicits advice and suggestions from in- 
dividual manufacturers, business organizations, and trade 
associations, to the end that the recommendations made will 
represent the consensus of business itself. 

The time for doing this is short, as it will be necessary 
to begin the printing of the schedules well in advance of the 
enumeration. For this reason the committee is asking that 
suggestions be sent to it at once. 

Therefore, for the first time industry itself has been 
called into consultation to shape the stupendous task of 
taking the census of manufactures. Upon industry itself 
will rest very largely the responsibility for the outcome. 

The rubber industry will be asked along with the other 
industries to make this census survey as complete as pos- 
sible and should respond whole-heartedly in the project. 
A vast amount of good to the industry should result from 
a full and accurate compilation of census data. 
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FORMER REPUBLIC HEAD 
JOINS B. F. GOODRICH CO. 





J. H. Connors, who recently resigned as 
president of the Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, O., has been appointed as gen- 
ral manager of the mechanical division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company in charge of 
manufacturing and sales. President James 
D. Tew of Goodrich also announced that 
idditional duties have been assigned to T 


> 


G. Graham, vice-president, and to T. B. 
Farrington, in charge of the factory service 
livision. 

Mr. Graham will take over complete man- 
agement of the manufacturing and sales of 
the tire division of Goodrich. He will con- 
tinue in charge of the health and production 
control departments. Mr. Farrington, who 
now heads factory service and employment 
divisions, will take charge of processing and 
machine development, in addition to the 
other two jobs. 

President Tew will retain control over the 
research laboratory and original equipment 
divisions, as J. W. Schade, head of the lab- 
oratory, and H. C. Miller, in charge of 
original equipment, have been instructed to 
report direct to the president. 


Wildman Equipment Sold 


All machinery and equipment of the Wild- 
man Tire & Rubber Company, Port Clinton, 
O., was sold at public auction on August 15, 
with the Industrial Plants Corporation, 25 
Church Street, New York City, acting as 
auctioneers. There were 150 buyers present 
to bid for the equipment, which included mix- 
ing mills, calenders, tire and tube vulcan- 
izers, presses, tubing machines, and various 
other items of small and large machinery. 
The land, comprising 17 acres on the main 
line of the New York Central, and the six 
buildings were not sold. 





Former Williams Plant Sold 


The Tandem Wheel Company, Warren, 
O., will move two-thirds of its operations 
to Akron and will be located in the plant 
formerly occupied by the Williams Foundry 
& Machine Company, at 62 Cherry Street 
in that city. The plant will be used for 
assembling and servicing tandem wheels for 
Ford trucks and for distribution through 
northern Ohio. 





Lee SCHOENHAIR, pilot of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, will fly the Goodrich Silver- 
town monoplane in the national air derby 
from Los Angeles to Cleveland, in connec- 
tion with the national air races at the latter 
city between August 25 and September 2. 
Two months ago he flew from Los Angeles 
to Cleveland in 13 hours and 29 minutes in 
an unsuccessful attempt to break the cross- 
country record time 
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15-Mile Increase in Car 
Speed Doubles Tire Wear 


That the rate of tread-wear is 
doubled with an increase of but 15 
miles an hour in automobile speed, has 
been proved, according to experts of 
the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
©. It was found after exhaustive 
tests by Miller test fleets that cars 
traveling at 35 miles and then in- 
creased to 50 miles per hour would 
show double the rate of tread wear 
at 50 miles that was shown at 35 
miles. 

Under the strain of such fast driv- 
ing, the Miller tire men also found 
that the carcass of a tire will become 
softer and that there will be more 
give and play to the cords of the car- 
cass, weakening the entire casing. 


ul 


FIRESTONE GOLF COURSE 
IS OPENED FOR WORKERS 


What is termed the world’s finest and 
largest industrial golf course was formally 
opened for play by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company at Akron on August 10. 
Besides Firestone executives, the mayor, city 
council and officials, together with the pro- 
fessionals from the Akron district, took 
part in the opening ceremonies. 

Firestone Golf Course No. 1, as it is 
known, compares favorably with the coun- 
try’s most pretentious links. Last summer, 
play was started on the first nine holes of 
Course No. 2, which became so popular that 
crowded conditions made it necessary to rush 
work on the new course, making 27 holes 
now available for play. 


Thomas with Hammil & Gillespie 


Announcement has been made that, effec- 
tive August 15, V. G. Thomas, who formerly 
headed V. G. Thomas & Company, New 
York City, has become associated with Ham- 
mil & Gillespie, Inc., 225 Broadway, New 
York City. The affairs of V. G. Thomas 
& Company are now being cleared up, and 
Mr. Thomas will hereafter devote all his 
time to his new connection. Hammil & Gil- 
lespie, Inc., are well known in the rubber 
industry as direct producers and agents for 
a line of compounding materials, including 
barium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, 
barytes, clay, talc, whiting, zinc stearate and 
mica, 


MARATHON TIRE FACTORY 
IS CLOSED BY GOODYEAR 


Transfer of the activities of the Marathon 
Tire & Rubber Company, subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O., to the plants of the parent 
company at Akron was announced August 
12 by P. W. Litchfield, president of Good- 
year. In announcing the transfer, Mr. 
Litchfield declared that a large part of the 
Marathon products has been made in the 
Akron plants of the Goodyear company for 
some time. 

“Because of savings possible through mass 
production in a larger plant, it has been 
decided to bring all the Marathon produc- 
tion to Akron,” he stated. “This move in 
no way affects the present sales policies of 
the Marathon company, but it is expected 
to give the company a fuller and more com- 
plete line of tires, including a new super tire 
to be announced soon.” 

No mention was made as to the disposi- 
tion of the Marathon factory at Cuyahoga 
Falls. It was indicated that these plans 
have not been formulated as yet. 


N. T. D. A. Show Plans Progress 


Details of the National Tire Dealers’ As- 
sociation annual convention, to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., from No- 
vember 11 to 14, are making steady pro- 

Among the exhibitors who have thus 
far contracted for space at the exhibition 
are the Firestone Steel Products Company, 
the Polson Rubber Company, the Dill Man- 
ufacturing Company, the Williams Foundry 
& Machine Company, the Monarch Rubber 
Company, the Brown Tube Company, the 
Vogue Rubber Company, the Martin Rub- 
ber Company, the Ford Motor Company and 
the Western Rubber Mold Company. 


Kleinert Pays Dividend 


The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company has 
declared a dividend of 62% cents a share 
on its common stock, payable September 3 
to stock of record August 15. This is the 
first dividend declared on the company’s 
common since 1924. 


gress. 














Smith & Smith Move 


Smith & Smith, compilers of a rubber 
technology reference service, have an- 
nounced their removal to 455 Chestnut 
Boulevard, Cuyahoga Falls, O. They were 
formerly located at 138 Bachtel Avenue, 


Akron, O. 


Seiberling Resumes Broadcasts 


The Seiberling Singers of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company hive inaugurated a series 
of special summer programs as a part of 
the company’s radio broadcasting activities. 
Prominent guest atftists are being featured. 
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U. S. RUBBER CHEMISTS 
ARE INVITED TO GERMANY 


[he executive committee of the German 
society of 
has extended an invitation to the members 
of the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society to attend its next meeting, 
which will be held in Frankfurt a/M on 
June 8 and 9, 1930, in connection with the 
Deutscher 


Rubber Chemists and Engineers 


annual meeting of the Verein 
Chemiker. By vote of the executive com 
mittee of the Rubber Division, this invita- 
tion has been accepted. 

E. A. Hauser has asked particularly that 
several papers come from the Rubber Divi- 


sion, and he hopes to have the titles sufh 
ciently far in advance to enable him to se- 
cure speakers on the same subjects from his 


members 


TIRE PRICES TO GO UP, 
SAYS WILLIAM O’NEIL 


William O'Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Company, believes that 
prices of tires will be revised upward within 
a recent statement, he declared, 


Rubber 


a year. In 
“Tire prices are the lowest they 
been. They 
cheap cotton and on the low 


have ever 
are based on low contracts for 
average cost 
Consumption of crude rubber is 
rubber pro 
year tire 


of rubber 
catching up to crude 
duction, and ce 


prices will be higher because of crude rub 


capacity 
rtainly within a 
ber prices be 


New Colorado Tire Company 


The rubber factory of the defunct Dry 
Climate Tire Company on the outskirts of 
Arvada, Col., is to be reopened by the Her- 
he latter has 

Dalbey, and 
airplane 


cules Rubber Company l 
been organized by Dr. J. H 
the company is to turn out truck, 


and bus tires and other rubber articles 


OT 








Endurance Record Airplane 
Used Goodrich Accessories 


The Curtiss-Robin plane that Jack- 
son and O’Brine flew above St. Louis 
than 400 hours to set 
a world’s endurance record was 
equipped with Goodrich Silvertown 
tires, Goodrich shock absorber discs, 
and rubber engine pads. The refuel- 
ing hose with which their daily supply 
of gasoline was taken in was one and 
a half inch rubber hose made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 

When advertisements began to ap- 
pear in the newspapers telling what 
kind of gasoline, what type engine and 
what brand of flyers 
were using, Will Rogers, actor-humor- 
ist, made the remark that they had 
name of 


tor more 


cigarettes the 


neglected to announce the 
their refueling hose. The B. F. 
rich Company promptly wired Mr. 
Rogers the answer and has received 
considerable newspaper publicity since 


Good- 


the incident. 





Patrick Gow 
Patrick Gow, chairman of the rubber and 
produce brokerage firm of Gow, Wilson & 
Stanton, London, England, and founder of 
the Gow lectures on the colloid chemistry of 
University of London, died 
Succeeding his father as 


rubber at the 
late last month. 
chairman of Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Ltd., 
he took an active part in the development of 
the plantation rubber industry almost from 
with 
companies. 


its inception, and he was associated 
several plantation 
Some of the most important developments 
in the handling of liquid latex also owe 
their beginnings to Mr. Gow, including the 
means of the 


successful 


concentration of 
“Revertex” 


latex by 
process. 


Goodyear’s Huge Dirigible Hangar Progressing 








HAT will be the world’s largest 
W ssrecters of its kind, the giant 
hangar being erected by the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporetion at Akron to 


house the two dirigibles it is building for 
the United States Navy, is gradually taking 











When completed, it will be 


definite shape. 
1,000 feet long, 325 feet wide and 200 feet 
Four electrically operated doors, each 
an eighth part of a sphere, will be con- 
structed over the mouth of the hangar when 
it is completely finished. 


high. 
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SAFETY CONGRESS OPENS 
AT CHICAGO ON SEPT. 30 


The largest group of persons who have 
ever assembled in the United States in the 
interest of accident prevention and life con- 
servation will meet in Chicago from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4 at the sessions of 
the 18th annual Safety Congress. At least 
7,000 persons are expected to atend this 
national conference, including 354 selected 
speakers for the 41 separate program divis- 
ions and the 125 sessions of the Congress. 

The headquarters will be the Stevens Ho- 
tel, but the extensive program will make 
necessary the use of the Congress Hotel 
and the Eighth Street Theatre as well for 
some of the sessions. The Rubber Section 
is now preparing its program and will 
shortly announce its list of talks and activ- 
ities. The newly formed Aviation Division 
will have special sessions. 

SERVICE MANAGERS GROUP 

APPROVES NEW BOOKLET 

A meeting of the service managers’ com- 
mittee of the Tire Manufacturers Division, 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
held at the Akron City Club, Akron, O., 
on August 2. The text of the association’s 
new educational booklet on the care of tires 
for passenger cars was finally approved. 
The booklet, the title of which is “Tire 
is expected to be ready for distribu- 
tion in a few days. 

Following the meeting, all those present 
were the guests of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company on flights above the city 
and surrounding country in the company’s 
dirigible Puritan. 





Tips,” 





New Lows for 17 Rubber Stocks 


With but three or four exceptions, all 
stock issues of leading rubber manufactur- 
ing companies declined on the various stock 
exchanges of the country during the past 
fortnight. Firestone and Miller showed very 
slight gains, and Hood common doubled in 
price on news of a merger with Goodrich 
on a two-for-one exchange basis of shares. 


Seventeen rubber company stocks sank to 
new lows for 1929 or longer, including 
Goodyear common, U. S. preferred, Fisk 


common and preferred, and Goodrich com- 
mon. Prices of shares of leading rubber 
companies on August 17 compare as follows: 


Last Price High Low 


Aug. 17 Aug. 5 —1929 
Ajax 4lg 4% 11% 4 
Falls 4 - 11% 4 
Faultless 31 - 39% $1 
Firestone 242 240 309 220% 
do. 6% pfd. 109% 111 108 
Fisk : 7 71% 20% 6% 
do. Ist pfd. 861% 40 72% 855¢ 
General 255 255 298 236 
do. pfd. 93 95 102 93 
Goodrich 74% 75% 105% 721% 
do. pfd. 111% - 115% 111 
Goodyear Com. 106% 118% 154% 1038 
do. pr. pfd. 10154 101% 104% 101 
Hood SW 35 18 
India 40 401% 73 39 
Intercontinental 8% 14% 814 
Kelly Springfield 10% 12% 24 9% 
do. ist pfd. 60 100 58% 
Lee 12% 18% 25 10 
Miller 14% 14% 28% 115% 
do. pfd. 50 50 83 49 
Mohawk 38 39 66 38 
do. pfd. 78 90% 78 
Norwalk 2 2% 614 1% 
Pirelli 64 68 50% 
Seiberling 31 33 65 30% 
do. pfd. 104 107% 104 
U. S. Rubber 455% 47% 65 42 
do. pfd. 70% 73% 92% 6914 
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Names in the News , , 





Harvey S. FIRESTONE, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, has 
presented the Brookside Zoo, Cleveland, O., 
with an ostrich and a leopard given to him 
yy PresipentT KincG of Liberia. 

P. W. LitcHFIELD, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, went to 
Lakehurst, N. J., during the early part of 
the month to inspect the Graf Zeppelin and 
to visit its commander, Dr. Huco ECKENER. 
Lakehurst from Camden, 
in the Goodyear airship, Vigilant. 


He traveled to 
N. J., 

T. G. GRAHAM, first vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been in At- 
anta, Ga., this month to complete arrange- 
ments for starting erection of the new tire 
factory there, on which work is expected 
in September. He was ac- 
Cooke, director of en 
FARRINGTON, pro- 


to start early 
companied by H. E. 
gineering, and THAYER 
duction manager. 

sgt i 
tising manager of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Wolverhampton, 
England. He has been with the company 
posts of 


Jornt has been appointed as adver- 
Tyre & 


for ten years and has held the 
office manager at Bristol, assistant 
tary to the company, and sales representa- 
Midlands territory. 


secre- 


tive in the East 


J W years at the 
Perth Amboy plant of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical recently 
been transferred to the Niagara Falls plant 


DUNNING, for ten 
Company, has 
of the same 


company. 


M. L. KocHHEISER of the auto tire sales 
lepartment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, was recently awarded a check for 
$500 by the committee of the 
ompany. His award is the largest paid by 
Goodyear to any individual for a suggestion 
a member 


suggestion 


this year and is the first made t 
f the sales organization. 
StaLey C. Mouton has accepted a posi- 
chemist with the Rubber Service 
Laboratories Company at Nitro, W. Va. 
He was formerly assistant chemist of the 
District of Columbia Health Department. 


tion as 


DetrHos W. BAKER, formerly of the cost 
iccounting departments of the Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Company and the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, is a candidate for 
the office of municipal judge in Akron. 

FRANK K,. ESPENHAIN, executive vice- 
president of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chi- 
opee Falls, Mass., has returned to his office 
ifter a short business trip to San Francisco. 
Mr. Espenhain made the trip from Colum- 
us, O., to California by airplane. 


H. F. Scuoerrerp, A.M.C.T., has been 
uppointed by the Rubber Regenerating Com- 
pany, Ltd., as their technical representative 
n the accelerators and anti-oxidants of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Company. 


GOODYEAR APPOINTS BELL 
AS PILOT OF NEW PLANE 


W. C. Young, manager of 
sales for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment of C. 
C. Bell, Cleveland-Pittsburgh air mail pilot, 
to operate the company’s new Fokker plane. 


aeronautic 


The new ship is to be used in connection 
with the development of Goodyear airplane 
tires and other accessories, including the 
newly introduced Musselman air wheel. 
Mr. Bell, whose home is in Mansfield, O., 
was formerly a pilot on the night mail route 


between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, which 

















Cc. C. BELL 


route is considered particularly severe due 
to weather and to rain and the fact that it 
is operated without lights. He is a mem- 
ber of the Air Pilots Association, Class A, 
and holds a transport license. 

Receiving his early training in flying at 
Curtiss Field, N. Y., in 1923 and 1924, he 
barnstormed for three years in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, gaining between 
1,800 and 1,900 hours to his credit. He op- 
erated the Alliance Aero Taxi in 1927 and 
part of 1928, later joining the Ohio Air 
Transport Company at Lansdowne Field, 
Youngstown, O. 


James W. MAcKAY, until recently in the 
footwear control laboratories of the United 
States Rubber Company at New Haven, 
Conn., has just joined the General Atlas 
Chemical Company, makers of Gastex. He 
is located in the company’s laboratories at 
Linden, N. J., and will do general com- 
pounding and investigations on the use of 
Gastex in rubber compounds. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ZENO W. WICKS 
of the United States Navy has accepted a 
position with the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpo- 
ration as hangar and construction superin- 
tendent. As one of his last duties as a naval 
officer, he had charge of the refueling of the 
Graf Zeppelin at Lakehurst, N. J., before 


its start on a world tour. 


CARLE C, CoNwaAy, president of the Con- 
tinental Can Company, was elected a direc- 
tor of the United States Rubber Company 
at the regular monthly meeting of the board 
of directors on August 6. He 
Henry F, MILLER, who resigned recently. 


succeeds 


B. E. Lorentz has assumed his new 
duties as factory manager of the Cooper 
Corporation tire division at Findlay, O. He 
was formerly in charge of the tire division 
of the Gutta-Percha Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


FRANK §S, ALLISON 
general sales manager of the Corduroy Tire 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. He was 
formerly president of the Allison Rubber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., wholesale and 
retail tire distributors. 


has been appointed 





Cy CALDWELL, until recently pilot of the 
plane of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, was rescued on August 13 after 
a Cleveland-Detroit amphibian plane he was 
flying had nose-dived into Lake Erie. His 
co-pilot was reported as missing. 


Silvertown 





fe 
aeronautic department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, was a speaker at the 
meeting of the Cleveland Club on August 13 
at Wade Park Manor. He spoke on the 
general subject of rigid aircraft. 


Jacoas, assistant manager of the 





JosepH A. ANDREOLI, export manager of 
India Tire & Rubber Company, and Mrs. 
Andreoli have returned to Akron after a 
three-month tour of Europe. 





BLAKE has been named man- 
ager of truck and bus tire sales for the 
United States Rubber Company. Until re- 
cently he held a similar position with the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. H. A. 
Farr has been appointed as assistant to L. 
M. SIMPSON, general sales manager of the 
tire department. He has been with the com- 
pany 20 years, serving recently as tire sales 
manager in the Pacific division, in which po- 
sition he is succeeded by J. B. Macee, for- 
mer Los Angeles branch manager. J. CHEs- 
TER Ray, manager of the Pittsburgh branch, 
who has been with U. S. for 20 years, has 
been promoted to assistant manager of dis- 
trict tire sales. 


CATALPO 


for 


WILLIAM C, 








Treads 
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- Rubber News Around 


the World - 





SEIBERLING TO PLAN NEW 


RUSSIAN RUBBER FACTORY 
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HIGHER BRITISH EXPORTS 
OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
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Consulting Rubber Technologist 

Twenty years’ experience with the largest 

and most successful companies in the 

country 
Physical and Chemical Testing 

Special facilities for abrasion and quick 

age tests 

Expert Advice to Correct Factory 

Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 











American Tires First in Egypt 
\merican tires have gained first place i 
ytian market on account 


reased importation of American auton 


I in newal of original tire equi 

ment, according to a report of the Rubber 

Divis of the United States Department 
Commer Automobile dealers hand 


American cars maintain small 
replacement 


‘ report, tire manutactur 


Golf Ball Imports Higher 
Imports of golf balls into the United 
States during the first six months of 1929 
total 1,584,517 as compared to 1,420,423 
he | half of 1928 
golf balls 


t 346.100 in Ma 


During June im- 
numbered 359,480, 


ind 100,160 in Jun 


a> 


1928 June imports were valued at $111,027 
value of 30.9 cents pet ball as n 
pare with 28.5 cents in May 


Ceylon to Foster Rubber 


appointed in 1927 + 
the establishment of a State mortga 
at the 
yposed institution should be limit 


mimiutte¢ 
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LARGER EXPORTS IN 1929 
FOR CANADIAN FOOTWEAR 


( in exports f rubber | 
reict $ ty 
months of 1929 numbered 728,333 
t $1,054,397 and ulvas I 
was shippe 1 to the imount I +. 
2,758 pairs valued at $2,748,509. T com 
ires with 633,416 pairs of bi 
es valued at $1,103,483 
> pa vas rubber-sol 
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PATENT IS GRANTED FOR 
NEW RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 


Patents have recently been granted to E 
Kleiber and P. Gilardi, of Lu 
land, for a method of producing a syntheti 


rubber that leaves a resinous composition as 


a residue An elastic mass capable of be 
canized and used as rubber substitut 
obtained, according to the inventors, by 

treating pertoleum with nitric acid or witl 


sodium peroxide in the presence of soda 


lime or sodium acetate or with other oxi 
dizing agent and distilling neutralizes 
juid so obtained repeatedly over colo 
ybhony, heating th distillate with dilute al 
kali under pressure causing separatior t 
hree layers, and treating one or both 


the upper layers with a rubl 


by adding glacial acetic acid and for 
maldehyde ind raw rubber 
From a syrup-like mass thus obtained, a 
istic mass capable of bei ilcanized 
ybtained by the addition of actone or al 
1. The residue obtained after the distill 
over cok pl n 1s a | iT 1 resin whi 
be used as a substitute for copal 
? 
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,UTTA PERCHA WORKS 
DENIES MERGER RUMOR 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 





Royle Strainer With Enlarged Head 


\ new principle in strainer construction 
lved in the recently announced 8-inch 
trainer No. 5, manufactured by John Royle 
Paterson, N. J. The main depart 


construction is in the 


¥ oons, 
ire from customary 
nlarged head which is twice the diameter of 
he head on the regular model. The strainer 

id on the 8-inch size is 16 inches in di 
ter, of the 8 bolt type, with steam and 


tine 

















Rovle 8-Inch Rubber Strainer 


ter circulation The screen plate has 


5-16-inch holes and a screen of any desired 


mesn can be used. 


The thrust bearing of the No. 5 strainer 


s a Timken Tapered Roller, which requires 
less starting and operating power on ac- 
int of the elimination of the greater por- 
tion of friction. Previous models had mar- 
e type thrust bearings. 
\nother feature of this strainer is the uss 
automatic oil pump for lubricating all 
moving part Instead of the gears rotating 


New Gammeter Super-Shell 


FTER a year’s research to determin 
A just what was necessary to produce 
a calender shell which would end costly re 
pairs and hold-ups in production, the F. W 
Gammeter ( Cadiz, Ohio, 


ympany, have re 


cently introduced their new Super-Shell to 
the rubber industry. In this work the Gam 
meter Company has had the collaboration of 
the engineering departments of several of 


irgest rubber mills 


ests proved that the small square man 
used needed all the 


versal eonenseetl 
r Lily support 


extremely 


hence 


ssible to enable it to stand the 
modern production ; 
Super-Shell was built to give this sup- 
proved that by the heads 

1 shell working loose too great a strain 
was placed on the central tube, consequently 
Thet 


a shell body depending 


asseTvtl bly broke down. 


it was decided that 


in a bath of oil, the pump brings the oil up 
and drops it over the gears 

The capacity of this 8-inch 
2,000 pounds of plantation rubber per hour 
The temperature 


strainer is 


through a 35 mesh screen. 
of the material at the outlet is considerably 
lower than in the regular model and varies 
in proportion to the mesh of screen used. 
By adjusting the screen size, suitable break- 
down and removal of foreign matter is ob- 
tained. 

\ specially 
screw is used. 
to 41 r.p.m 


designed water cooled stock 
Operating speed is from 14 


The worm and wheel drive is 

















Showing Enlarged Head 


View of Strainer 


Cleveland No. 800 with a ratio of 29% 
\ 75 H.P. motor is required, op 
erating at 400 to 1,200 r.p.m 

complete, without motor, 
13,900 pounds and re- 


The strainer 
weighs approximately 
quires about 9 feet by 9 feet, 8 inches, floor 


space 


upon rivets along its lateral seam was not 
sufficiently strong to insure long life 


Cherefore, the Super-Shell was first built 


with a body having no rivets being made up 
t two thickness No. 19 gauge furniture steel 
with flush butt joints opposite each other and 
spot welded. The head of this shell is cer 


unique, inasmuch as it is “keyed” 
to the body and will stand all the strain and 
torque that can be applied without depending 


ma single rivet. The rim of the head is 


apered and has a depression in its 
head is placed inside the body a 
ring member is forced on under trtmendous 
pressure which “keys” the body to the 

he end of the body into the re- 


head 
and curls t 
cess in the rim. 

The mandrel opening was extended con 
mandrel being in- 
far enough into the shell to 
tube when a mandrel is 


siderably to prevent a 


bre ak 


Sserte 
down the central 





POE ag oat om, may ~ 








used to pry a loaded shell into position. 
It was found that the greatest strain on a 
shell body came at the ends where the stock 
cooled more rapidly. The Super-Shell was 
reinforced at this point by having a No. 14 
gauge member extend from the head up to 
and engaging the first internal spider. 


Schuster Thickness Gauge 
NEW magnetic thickness gauge, de- 
rubber in- 
Schuster 


signed especially for the 

dustry and known as the 
Gauge has been recently developed by the 
Magnetic Gauge Company, 370 Water Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

The gauge will indicate and 
.0001 of an inch the thickness of any non 
magnetic material while this material is in 
motion, such as rubber on a calender roll. 

The gauging outfit consists of three units 
First—a meter panel of the zero center type 
which reads from 0 to 5 both to the right 
and left of zero. Second—a setting device 
with a dial similar to the standard hand 
gauge used in most rubber factories. Third 
—a magnet carriage specially designed with 
between two 


record to 


an electro magnet supported 


special steel rollers, which rest upon the 
stock while the stock is on the calender roll 

Any movement of this magnet carriage 
closer to or further away from the calender 


roll, idler or drum, will instantly be indi 






es) 








Component Parts of Schuster Gau 


cated on the meter. Any change in com 
pounds will have no effect upon the meter 
is the instrument reads thicknesses only 

To operate the gauge the operator simply 
adjusts the setting device so that the littl 
hand on the dial is pointed to the thickness 
say for example 15-1000. He al 
rollers of the magnet carriage to 
starts his 
| 


iers 


required, 
lows the 
rest upon the calender roll and 
calender, the stock passing under the rol 
He then adjusts his calender rolls to the 


point where the large meter hand rests at 
zero. When that is done his stock is 15-1000 
thick No gauge cuts are necessary All 
that the operator has to do to insure perfect 


gauge is to 
flection of the meter either to left or 
of zero shows him in tenths of thousandths 
of inch that his stock is running thin or 


thick He 


keep the hand at zero. Any de 
right 


then adjusts his calender accord 
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FORD SEES MORE RUBBER 
STIMULANT TO INDUSTRY 


Henry Ford in a recent interview given to 
the North American Newspaper Alliance 
declared his belief that vast Braz lian 
rubber concession would prove a stimulant 
to the rubber dustr “It has been sug 
gested, he said that the re is a p ssibility 
that the development of a 4,000,000-acre 
rubber plantation in Brazil may ruin the 
rubber market The reverse is true. 

“The more the better it will be for the 
rubber industry all the way through—and 
that applies to synthetic rubber as well 
Prices will keep up instead of dropping, tor 
surplus of rubber will force new uses. There 
are thousands of new uses for rubber 1n its 
different forms, but we will never discover 
all these until we produce so much that we 


how to utilize it. Supply 


then 


will have to study 


makes demand, and demand increases 


the supply 


“It was only a few years ago that rubber 
floors came into use We looked at them 
with a bit of suspicion. Now they are in 
great demand. Rubber for top-dressing of 
pavements is being tried There is a prob 
ability that it will prove as good as any 
thing now used, possibly better We are 
reaching a point where our chief materials 
will not be the things we mine, but the 


things we grow.” 


Rubber Futures Decline 


Price quotations for rubber futures on the 
Rubhe I xcl ing 1 New York, In 
dropped a cent or more a pound on all the 
active positions during the past it rtnight 
The closing spot price on \ugust 17 was 
19.60 cents a pour 1 as against 20.60 cents 
on August 5, but the more distant positions 
had fallen off from 110 to 140 1 ts Che 
table helow sl we the dail +] tua _ n 
prices and the dail sales volume 

. _ Jas rane > . 
Closing Prices on Rubber 
FROM AUGUST 6 

Spot Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Aug é 20.50 20.50 1.00 21.30 21.70 22.10 
7 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.20 21.60 22.00 
~ 20.40 20.40 20.90 1.290 21.60 22.00 
’ 20.30 20.30 20.80 21.10 91.50 21.80 
} 20.4 20.40 20.90 1.10 21.50 21.80 
J 0.20 0.20 20.70 91.00 71.80 21.60 
18 20.20 20.20 20.70 21.00 21.80 21.70 
14 20.20 20.20 20.7 0.80 21.20 21.70 
19.90 19.90 20.40 20.50 20.90 21.20 

' 19.80 19.80 20.30 20.90 21.20 
19.60 19.60 0.10 20 30 20.70 271.00 

*In lots of 


Canada Imports More Rubber 


Canadian imports of crude rubber were 
.235 long tons, or 42.8 per cent greater 
the first six months of 1929 than in the 
same period of 1928. Total imports for the 
first half of this year were 20,817 long tons, 
valued at $10,111,772, as against 14,582 long 
tons, valued at $10,320,789 in the like period 
of last year The drop in value with the 


increase in quantity is explained by the fact 
that the 


ber was 21.68 cents in the 1929 period and 


average cost per pound of such rub- 


31.60 cents in the 1928 period 


RUBBER SHARES VALUABLE 
FOR INVESTMENT TRUST 


Sir Ivor Philipps, chairman of the Brit 
Industries & General Investment Trust, 
pointed out at the recent annual meeting of 


the company that between June, 1928, and 


ish 


June, 1929, there was an appreciation of 
£51,000 in the shares of the concern. Be 
tween June 30 last and July 22, there was 
a further rise in value of £20,000. He ex- 


pressed the opinion that a rise in the value 
ot rubber to Is ‘ ls 3d.. or ls. 6d... would be 


followed by a considerable increase in gen 


eral share values 


He instanced 
Mertajams, a company with an 


like Bukit 
issued capital of £300,000 in 2s, shares. That 


the case of a popular share 


company, producing at about 6d. per Ib., can 


earn 20 per cent with rubber at Ils., 30 per 
3d., and over 40 per 
6d. Today the shares 


125 cent 


cent if it rises to ls 
should it be ls 


6d 


cent 


ire valued at 4s per above 


par. Conservative estimates of the price at 
the higher commodity values would be 6s. 
and 8s. respectively In Sir Ivor’s view 
there is no need for anything like a boom in 
rubber to bring about better prices for rub 
ber shares 


Exchange of New York, Inc. 
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TO AUGUST 17, 1929 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Sales* 
22.30 22.50 22.70 23.00 23.30 23.50 23.70 67 
22.20 22.40 22.50 22.90 23.20 23.40 23.60 213 
22.10 22.30 22.50 22.90 23.20 23.50 23.70 252 
229.00 22.20 22.40 22.80 28.20 23.40 23.60 805 
22.10 22.30 22.50 22.90 23.20 23.40 23.60 63 
21.80 22.00 22.20 22.60 22.90 23.10 23.30 216 
21.80 22.10 22.30 22.60 22.90 238.10 23.30 431 
21.80 22.00 22.20 22.50 22.80 238.00 23.20 875 
21.50 21.60 21.80 22.00 22.20 22.40 22.60 623 
91.30 21.50 21.60 22.00 22.30 22.50 22.70 544 
21.20 21.40 21.50 21.80 22.00 22.20 22.40 231 


tons each 


SEES EUROPE EQUALLING 


U. S. IN USE OF RUBBER 


Encouraging statements as to the outlook 


for the plantation and for that of the in- 
dustry generally were made by R. F. Mc- 
Nair Scott, chairman of the Anglo-Java 
Rubber & Produce Co., in his address re- 
cently at the general meeting in London. 


i 
In regard to the company, which extended 
its operations last year by taking over large 
Malayan estates, he said they had been able 
to bring production costs substantially be- 
low the figures estimated at the time the 
Malayan estates were taken over, to have 
been the average for Accord- 
ing tothe prospectus issued in January, 1928, 
that average per lb. f.o.b. Mr. 
Scott added that each penny per Ib. profit 
on the estimated crop (10,200,000 Ibs.) was 
equal to 5.8 per cent on the capital that has 


seven years. 


was 6.33d. 


been issued. 

Dealing with the future of rubber, Mr 
Scott emphasized the effect of the steady 
restoration of economic conditions on the 


continent of He pointed out that 
Europe had a population four times as large 
as America, that before 
countries in the aggregate 
rubber than America, and that t 
dustry in Europe, long held back as a result 


Europe. 


the war European 
consumed 


1e motor in- 


more 


1 
} 


of the war, was now increasing by leaps and 
bounds. In 1927 American consumption was 
75 per cent of the world’s production, but 
while in 1928 and up to last June America’s 


requirements increased to an unexpected ex- 


tent, the proportion she now takes is only 
about 62 per cent. Mr. Scott argued from 
these figures that before long the require- 


ments of the rest of the world might equal 
America, notwithstanding the con- 
the latter’s rubber 


those of 


tinued increase in con 


sumption. 


CATALPO 


for 








Inner Tubes 


























| SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


ASBESTINE 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


| INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 





| LIBERAL 


WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FUR 


NISHED FREE 
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Rubber 


oods and Specialties 


b- 





“Air-Safety” Rubber Bumper 


\ patent covering a new type of molded 
rubber bumper for automobiles has been re- 


ently granted to the inventor, Cameron 
Spear, Oak Treet, N. J. (U. S. P. 1,724,- 
$31). The rubber bumper, as shown in the 


iccompanying illustration is attached to the 


steel bumper and acts as a cushion. It is 
ribbed to 


give stiffness but is hollow with 











small vents to permit passage of air. It is 
made with either straight or curved ends and 
lso in bumperette models, and in circular 
D shaped or modified circular designs. All 


styles have ball shaped ends. It can be at 
tached to the 
volts which are fastened to a plate molded 


7 he 


spring bumpers by means of 


the projecting bosses blow or con 


tact with any object struck is taken up by 
the air filled tube which acts as a cushion 
The tube itself is 4 inches in diameter 
Manufactured by Air Safety Bumper Co., 50 
Church St., New York City 

Quoitennis 


Increasing popularity is reported for the 


game of Quoitennis, recently invented by 
Cleve F. Shaffer, which is being introduced 

ocean liners, in universities, schools, 
eymnasiums, playgrounds, summer resorts 
nd innumerable homes. In the new game 
nly one article or game piece is_ used, 
called the Tenikoit, a hollow quoit made ot 





This 


court 


vents. 
small 


and containing air 


rubber 


sott 


is played over a net on a very 


by two or four players, without the use of 


any intermediate instruments such as a bat 
or a club. The Tenikoit is made carefully 
so that it will not be too “loggy” or to 
“live,” too heavy or too light, so as to spoil 


the game. Quoitennis and Tenikoit patents, 


trade marks, and copyrights are controlled 
by the Dek Sales Company, 560 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, Cal., which manufac- 


tures the game 











Endless Tire Flap 


An all rubber endless flap is being offered 


to the trade by the Fisk Tire Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., to replace fabric 
flaps used in certain types of tires. The 


new endless flap, because of its elastic con- 
struction, conforms to the interior shape of 
the the outside contours 
of the tube, overcoming trouble caused by 
wrinkles in ordinary flaps. The composi- 
tion of the new flap makes it tough as well 
as pliable, which makes for long wear. It 
is tubed to correct thickness and sized to 
which makes it fitting 
properly assembled. Because of the texture, 
the flap does not shrink, but stretches and 
shape of the tube surface 
when it is depressed or expanded. Perfect 
likelihood of shifting. The 
furnished as original 
Fisk DeLuxe 


well as 


casing as 


shape, glove when 


conforms to the 


fit eliminates 
will be 


the 


new flaps 


equipment with Rugged 


line of tires. 


Rubber Vases 


number of sizes and 
shapes and in a wide variety of attractive 
the latest items added to the line 


is sold by I. B. Kleinert Rub- 


Rubber vases in a 


colors are 


of rubber goo 


ber Company, New York City. They have 
all the appearance of high grade pottery. 
The vases are made of semi-hard rubber 
with a weighted base and are available in 


solid colored finish or in 


s and are especially adaptable 


either a glossy 
mottled desigi 
for store or decorative display purposes or 
where there would be constant handling and 
suggested use 


a liability of breakage. One 


for them is on ships at sea where violent 


tossing would make glass vases impractical 


of use. 


Hinson Golf Bags 


The Hinson Manufacturing Company, 
Waterloo, Ia., is now making a new line 
of golf bags with many original construc- 
tional features. A solid 
molded rubber top elimi- 


nates any marring of 
club handles and pre- 
vents clubs from slip- 
ping out of the bag 


when it is carried at an 


angle. The handle is of 


pliable molded rubber, 
reinforced with spring 
steel, properly shaped 


for balanced carrying. 
A heavy molded rubber 
bottom also prevents in- 
jury to clubs and leaves 
no metal to be marred 
or dented. The bag il- 
lustrated is a three stay 
bag with hood and full 
with talon 





length 


ball pocket 
There are six other styles in the 


equipped 
fastener 
line 





Eaton Tire 

who 
moderate and do not 
wish to invest in tires of standard quality 
day extreme mileage, the 
Tire & Rubber Company, Canton, 
O., has entered into production on a new 


For motorists with obsolescent cars 


drive only distances 
giving present 
Triangle 


line of tires in popular high pressure and 
balloon sizes to be known as the Eaton 
The Eaton tire, while not guaranteed, will 
give reasonable service, according to the 


manufacturers, as the finest possible work- 
manship and materials have been built into 


these casings commensurate with the low 
prices. Production on the company’s regu- 
lar lines still continues, and sales of Tri 


Rite molded tubes 
high ratio in 


angle cord tires and Fits 
have maintained a uniformly 
comparison with the firm’s total manufac- 


tured output. 


Stedman Introduces Household Drain Mat 




















\DE of the same reinforced rubber 
M used in the firm’s floor tile, this new 

household drain mat brought out by 
the Stedman Products Company, South 
Braintree, Mass., is designed to protect both 
the drain board of the enameled sink to be 
found in most homes and the china and 
glassware which are placed on it after 


The mat, while impervious to 
non-absorptive, sufficient 
resiliency to eliminate the chip- 
ping hazard that is present when dishes are 
placed directly from the dishpan to the en- 
ameled drain board. The mat is made in 
four colors in a standard size of 14% by 
2034 inches. 


washing. 
wear and 
degree of 


has a 












































































FIDELITY AND AMERICAN 
COMPLETE MERGER PLANS 


The merger ot the sales and manutactur 
ing departments of the American Tire & 
Rubber Corporatn Akron, Ohio, with the 
Fidelity Tire & Rubber Ce mpany Warren, 
Ohi has been completed All business 1s 
now beme ¢ lucted from Warret 

\ entirely ew 1p tire alle the 
America Ace, manutact | in all sizes 

f balloon ha heet thusiastically ‘ 
ceived by the trace M \ rtl wh le lea 
tures are ncluded this ré lu a 
heat-r stil red im shi 1 new 
ind istinctive trea lesign of wunu ual 
depth and non-skid sat Dp n 
tion, low steam cure 

Laboratory ind i t new 
\merica Ace ( | Pump 


rey, vice-president and general manager of 
Fidelity, show unusually high wearing qual- 
interest is the extreme- 
of the tread, secured 
vulcanization 


ities 


lv hiel 


Ot particular 
h tensile strength 


by low temperature 


U. S. Tires Make Record 
Tire 


75,000 miles and 


as high as 
ases 60,000 and 


Detroit Depart 


records ranging 


mileage 


In Many ‘¢ 


upward are reported by the 

ment of Street Railways, which operates 
559 motor buses and coaches and has the 
largest fleet using pneumatic tires of any 
municipally owned and operated system in 
the world. Tires of the United States Rub 
ber Company are used exclusively, being 
leased to the department on a mileage basis, 
with accurate records kept of the exact 
mileage rolled up As 85 pe r cent ot the 
uuses are of the dual wheel type, nearly 
3.200 tires are almost constant operation 



































AKRON, OHIO 





Manufacturer of 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


OAKS, PA. | 
(Montgomery County) | 
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| CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


| 
| 
| THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 

















‘ail 


large 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN, former Chief Chemist 
Canadian tire plant, with eleven years’ ex- 
perience, nine years with two large firms in 
Akron, Ohio, to with 
rubber firm having opening in executive per- 
Thoroughly conversant most 
modern developments of straight line meth- 
ods of tire and tube production \ddress 
Box 533, THE RUBBER AGE. 


wishes communicate 


sonnel. with 








Ten YEARS experience manufacturing Baby 
Pants, Bathing Caps, Aprons and Novelties. 
Can design, originate and improve methods. 
Factory and office ability. Desire new con- 
nection. Age 33; Married. Address Box 
525, THe Rupper AGE. 

RUBBER CHEMIST, degree in Chemical En- 
gineering. Development or compounding 
work. Experience includes tires, tubes and 
mechanical rubber chemist 
and factory production work. Practical and 
Desire to make permanent con- 


Ad- 


goods as chief 
dependable. 
with a responsible company. 


532, THe RuBBER AGE. 


nection 


dress Be x 








HELP WANTED 


\n ESTABLISHED company in the Eastern 
district desires experienced chemist for lab- 
oratory-factory control work tires and 
mechanicals. Applicants must be familiar 
with chemical and physical testing of mater- 


ials. Man in this work age 25-35 with some 
compounding and lactory experience pre- 
ferred. Applications should contain training 


and experience to date, present employment, 
salary expected. Address Box 
[He RvupBpBer AGE. 

FIRMLY established manufacturing company 
in middle-western splendid op- 
portunity to young man not over thirty-five 
f age to make a good place for him- 
self in its factory. Success in the job will 


and 526, 


city, offers 


years o 


depend largely upon hard work, ability to 
manage, open-mindedness, searching ability 
and enthusiasm. Address Box 529, THE 


RUBBER AGE. 

RuBBER CHEMIST: With general experience 
as assistant to chief. Well established mid- 
west factory. State positions held, age, 
whether married Salary expected Ad- 
dress Box 531, THe RupBer AGE 








FOR SALE 


HAVE a modern and fully equipped rubber 
dipped goods plant will sell outright or take 
stock in same; will also consider a merger. 
Building of fireproof construction and prac- 
tically new. Address Box 528, THE Rus- 
BER AGE. 











MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED MANUFACTURING PLANT 
A COorRPORATION desires to purchase a man- 
ufacturing plant that is now manufacturing 
tires or molded mechanical goods; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address Box 530, 
Ture Rupper Ace. 

ADDRESS WANTED 
PRESENT whereabouts of Carol 
formerly of Milwaukee. Address 
THe Ruseper Ace. 





Palinske, 


Box 527, 
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PRA CTICAL SOFTENERS 


INVESTIGATIONS INVITED 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without Them 
DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW JERSEY TERRITORY: H. 

















M. Royal, Inc., Trenton 

















EMBOSSING CALENDERS The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 








For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, AKRON, OHIO 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 
DRYING MACHINES | ane See 


Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 
India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 





with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 











The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. Scie Maaatitans 


| 
| 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE ; | 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. | General Machine Work | 


GIT TAKED or 39 sear SCOTT TESTERS | 


ESTABLISHED 18s0 Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 


MINERALS-COLORS <3 , 
CHEMICALS 


























aad 












easy to operate, Scott Testing Machines meet 
commercial requirements and conditions without 
sacrificing scientific exactness. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 





W/L ddddaaaaaaaaadadaaaaucalde 


























TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 






BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 
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Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1929 
COTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 
T Hk est te of the t Croj \lthough in a normally quiet month, man N August 19, the closing spot price 
Report urea \ugust | that iiacturers of cotton duck report better con- quotation for standard ribs on _ the 
chu : ditions than was the case a year ago. Ducks New York outside market dropped 
ild be I 45,000 | ttle above vere in light to moderate demand during the below 20 cents a pound for the first time 
t expectat i to a st fortnight, but most of the reported since May 4. The quotation was 197% cents 
pre the pl ind to ¢ e the traa transactions involved only small commit a pound. but heavy buying on the following 
. i | ’ J 
| tpone ef N re ments Some tair sales of enameling ducks day brought the price back to 20% cents 
, | , , t? 4 . 7 
juirernn s Lut ‘ ‘ Vee ire reported as of recent date, alth« ugh some Distant deliveries showed a decline of a full 
past tortnmight, t cle é vas stopped have accepted highly competitive prices cent from the quotations at the end of the 
briefly by reports of | emperatures and Prices closed as follows previous fortnight. 
noht , deterior result 1 y en ag = lick 
r 1k ius! l 1 rf ! Belting and Hose tb 35 fa 86 Chere was a brief re vival ot bullish senti- 
in upward react 2 lhe dow Enameling Ib 31 @ 36 | Rubber M: 

‘ j t med , fter g Single filling mh. .144%@ .16 ment upon the release of the Rubbe of anal 
vara Cri ier esurr aatS Double filling Tt fa 18 tacturers Association's rept rt « 41,526 long 
rnment eather report ea ft connrm . | | “J 

. — _ , —— tons consumed in July, but the downward 
the ru ! Vick r ter! it I , i : on | } 
.cy . . 1 tendency was resumed a day later ere 
I t 1] t ! et | ~ 4 ; . , 
The instability of th n a RECLAIMED RUBBER sain ME dealin ete Wk Reaihe ailniatane 
I ftied the mest tt textt mar ts ' ‘ 1 , 
“sy a whines The reclaimed rubber industry has been from Malaya to the United Kingdom, but it 
} ‘ ‘ rat ublishes } ' 7 tat . 
istics pun \ , enjoying its biggest year in 1929, consump is pointed out that such shipments have for 
( Textile M New 
) ottor exti t I CW ort } ] ] 
; : tion being nearly 20 per cent above that of some time been exceptionally light. London 
N it mill curtailme ng JU was last year. A slight slackening up in demand stocks have remained consistently low. and 
imhicient t 1 t ‘ pire ' 1 . ‘ 
u ' . ta is been noticed, however, after the con new shipments are needed to bring supplies 
( I er situat . 1, f . 
, : sumption of over 160,000 long tons thus far in England up to normal 
Hig WW im cl I I 5 1oted 9 | nar Sen + Q 4790 os 
\ t 2 ‘ , llow — ry | tock hand ] one ; The upward turn at the close of the 
' long tons ¢« -eclait : ras o ly 3 ’ 
a Mos 2 a en 9 t reclai ned rubber a | ot ju period came as a surprise and caught the 
’ " ot ons oO {oO his im otf : 
. A hes ¢ were I considered high : r this t me shorts unawares, but it is felt that the 
up 5.08 5.6 +} \ ry < los tortnight < 
Set 8.60 18.8% 1 om re See oN sia - rally was overdue and nothing more or less 
t gS 8.7 9.04 tollows . : , : , . 
U I than a correction of the technical position 
High Tensile \ renewal of liquidation was looked for 1 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black some circles, together with an accompanying 
Ts ’ : Ib. .12%@ .12% , 
| ire I abrics Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black drop in prices to still lower levels 
tb. .11%@ .12 , Yorl 
, nsumpt sbric he Hich Tensile Red ib. 12 @ .12% Prices quoted a he New rk ce 
tire industr rding to t Rubber M Shoe market on August 20 were as tollows 
ufacturer \ssociati vas 27.145.249 erased tb 07 @ .07% ; 
pounds as against 31,069,490 | ; Ma Washed bh. .09%@ .10 Plantations— 
Total consun pt tor t rl n th Tube Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
7 1 (Flos ») . lt 4 3% 35 01K G na 
1929 is put at 171.699 9 x > - l con a 2 > a —- Spot 2 >? .20% 
. : No. 2 (compoundec ) 4 2 r.-Se 01K ¢ 201 
pared with the estimat 171.000.000 T Aug.-Sept. 5 mG on 
: , ires Oct.-Dec. 20°24 21% 
wounds made by THe Rut \ mont} Black Ib. .07%2@ 07% First Latex, crepe spot 21 @ 21% 
It would annear + , +] fir = las Black, selected tires Th 07% @ 08 i ‘ pene hen 
, ithe , 7 oe Sagan Dark Gray bh. .10 @ .10% Amber Crepe, No. 2 14@ 17% 
months of 1929, approximate 219,000,000 Light Gray Th 12 @ 12% Amber Crepe, No. 3 17 @ 17% 
pounds of cotton fabric wil ve been used White ». 13 @ 12% Amber Crepe, No. 4 16%@ .17 
by the d tic ti ’ ) ' Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib. 07 > UN Brown Crepe, Clean thin 7 ¢ 171 
the domestic tire indust Pr loses Truck, Light Gravity ih. .07%@ .07% rown Crepe, Clean thin 1 @ 17% 
is tollows Brown Crepe, specky 16% a 17! 
, Miscellaneous Lieeta Lat , aan F 
CORD Mechanical Blends It 07 @ 07% Jiquid Latex, per ga l 
Peeler, carded, 23 3 th 1" 48 Red Th 12 12! 
Peeler, carded, 28/4/38 th is 49 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 th 44! 451 ems Paras— 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 It 45 @ _ . Up-river Fine 2114,@ 
. ‘ 46 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 rt 53%4@ .54 Serap Rubbet Up-river Medium Nominal] 
Egyptian, combed, 28/5/23 i 7%,@ .58 ‘hee . ieee = 
: ; , , , ¢ Up-river Coarse l4a 12 
CHAFERS Scrap rubber demand has taller of Acre Bolivian. fine 2 @ 
Carded, American £8 o tT 4 4} oe; 4 8 } " } 7 —— : —— — 
! slight ut pri s hi not shown al mM as . t 17 f 19 
Carded, American, 10 o: mh 4 i 417 . sesig fetta “mp . ‘ : Caucho Ball, Upper 11%@ .12 
Carded, American, 12 o2 mh 4 421 ency to go lower \ significant comparison Islands, fine Nominal 
Carded, American, 14 oz m .39 45 s to be found in the fact that the unit value 
LENO BREAKER ' 
Carded, American, 8% oz ” 0 @ 4 of all types of scrap rubber exported from Centrals— 
Carded, American, 104 oz 10 @ .46 the United States in the first half of 1929 Central, scrap 11%@ .12 
. ™ . onl oe a u“LG@ 9 
SQUARE WOVEN was 4.78 cents a pound as against 554 cents Esmeraldas 11%@ _ .12 
Carded, American, 17% oz , | f t! 1928 
23-11 ply tb ‘ a 48 1 pound mn the first six montns of - 
Carded, American, 174% oz Late prices follow Balata— 
10-ply rr 29 40 » e Block, Colombia Nominal 
(Prices to Consumer) " . 
. Auto tire peelings ton 42.50 @45.00 Block, Ciudad 54 @ 
Sheetings Standard White auto ton 47.50 @50.00 
l a+ j ; . Mixed auto ton 26.50 ? 27.50 
Late sheetings prices, as rte v the Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 LONDON MARKET 
Textile Brokers Associat s fol Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
lows Boots and shoes ewt 145 @ 1.50 Spot @ 10%d 
Arctics, untrimmed th 00% @ 01 tb , oant.s 
40-inch, 2.50-yard vd fa 12% Inner tubes, Mo. } ”, ag ; 0st, Aug.-Sept. 104d@ 10% d 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd @ .11 Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
40-inch, 38.15-yard vd ® 11 an 0448 04% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd a 091 Inner Tubes. Red th 0O5Y4@ 05% SINGAPORE MARKET 
40-inch, 38.75-yard yd OS%aM@ .09 Air Brake Hose ton 32.00 @384.00 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd 7L@ O7™% Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 Spot 9% d 


9%4da 





























Asbestine 
DRY COLORS AND Barytes 
Qos 5; wy) 
SS FILLERS 57% Soapstone 
Talc 





GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 


SINCE 1880 





Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Sast Songer. 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 








@ 





All STEEL Core 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


for large size tires 
COLLAPSIBLE OR RING TYPE 


THE INDIA MACHINE & 
RUBBER MOLD CO. 
Annadale Ave. Akron, Ohio 





» Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ATLANTAC CITY'S EVNEST Ce 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL = 


On the Boardwalk 








The Unexcelled Softener 
ARLINGTON MILLS 


DEGRAS 


PURE WOOL GREASE 
The Ideal Emollient for 


overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 
10 HIGH ST. 























BOSTON, MASS. 














I rclus ve ( helsea Section 
) Rooms with Sea Water Baths 
\merican and European Plans 
7 5 Wate Swimming Pool—Concert Orchestra 
I kis] ind Cabinet Baths Spacious Sun 
Deck-—Fireproof Construction 
a \ls Housekeeping Apartments Consisting of 
7 I Rooms with Complete Hotel Service 
the Week, Month or Y« 
er t Vanagement of 
CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 


~~" 


‘> PRESIDENT WOTEL 


BOARDWALK AT ALBANY AVE. 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1929 


products despite 
duction at the larger 


luly 


VYNUPPLIERS of rubber 
ingredients find little 


rubber 





, 
tne re 


Lhe rate of output at 
above estimates made by many 
has been showing only a slight 
schedules 

Organic ACCELERATORS 
A-7 bb. .b5 
A-ll Ib. 62 
A-16 Ib. 67 
A-19 Ib. 58 @ 
4-20 tb. 44 @ 
Accelerator 102 Tb. 
Accelerator 652 TD. 
Accelerator 808 Th. 
Accelerator 883 Ib. 

Aero-X Ib. 60 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals _ Ib. 65 : 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b works lb 
Crylene Ib ) 
paste lb 45 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib i2 
Diphenylguanidine ib } 
Ethylidene anilene Ib 45 
Formaldehyde aniline lb 34 
Heptene Ib. 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 6214@ 
Lithex Ib lis @ 
Methylenedianiline Ib 85 
Monex lb $3.25 
Oxynone lb 68 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 

f.o.b. works Ib 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- 

Carbamate lb 4.45 
R&H 40 Ib A @ 
R & H 60 ib 40 @ 
R & H 897 Ib 716 @ 
Safex he) 1.2¢ @ 
Tensilac, No. 39 1b 50 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 Ib 50 @ 
Thermio F Ib .50 
Thiocarbanilide, drums bis) 26%@ 
Thionex rb. 

Trimene bs) 765 @ 
base Th. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine tr. 58 @ 
Ureka tr. 71% @ 
Vuleanex Ib. 
Vuleone rb. 
Vuleanol tb. 
Waxene th 30 «(© @ 
Z Bs bie] 50 @ 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue be 084%@ 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ 
Litharge, domestic tb. 08 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 TD 6.35 @ 
heavy per 100 Th $4656 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian TH 35 @ 
Ultramarine bia) 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian bia) 0514 
Umber, Turkey bh) 044@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light Th 27 @# 
medium bi) 28 @ 
dark th 81 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bh) 31 @ 
Reds 
Antimony 
erimson, 15/17 yh 44 6@ 
sulfur free tr. 52 @ 
golden 16/17 F.S. tr. 20 @ 
Indian English bis os @ 
Domestic (Maroon) th os @ 
Oximony bi.) 18\%@ 
Red oxide, pure bh) 10 @ 
Venetian red baa) os @ 
Vermillion. quickeflver 
English ba) 1.95 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akeolith Hh. OF 8/5 
Lithopone, Asolith Th aU aA 
Tithenene Vanolith Lia) aAr™~ & 
Titanox. f.o.b. St. Louis 08144 
Titanium Calcium Pigment 
f.o.b. St. Louls th os @ 
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Zine Oxide—American Process 


Demand has been especially good from footwear fac- 
tories and in only slightly less degree from plants manu- 
facturing waterproof materials, mechanical goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries and toys and novelties. The seasonal slacken- 
ing up of production in tire factories has, therefore, 
had less serious effect upon the amount of chemicals con- 
sumed by the industry as a whole than in past years. 


Acids, Fatty 


American Azo: Stearex Ib. -154%@ _ .20 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 06%@ 07 Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ 22 
ZZ (leaded) Pb. 06%@ .06% | Alkalies 

Zine Oxide—French Process Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 8.76 @ 3.91 
White sea! : b. 1%@ — Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
Green seal b. 10%%@ — Oils 
Red Seal 0o%G — Corn, refined, bbis. Ib. 11 @ .11% 

Yellows Cottonseed, crude 08%@ .08% 
Chrome th 16%@ .17 Cycline eal, 27 @ 4 
Ocher, French medium ....1D 02 @ .08 Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ....1b. 3%@ — 

domestic O1%@ v2 | Less c. 1. (10-25 bbis.) Ib. 6o@g — 
Lots less than 10 bbis.....1B. 044%@ .04% 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS — _ = > 06 

Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Acetate . 86 = 

Ammonia carbonate tb. 10%@ .12 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. ....1b. .09%4@ .10 

Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Palm Lagos tb. 0O7%@ 07% 

Barium carbonate tb. 024%@ .02% Niger b. o7™%@ .08 

Barium Dust Tm 6 a 06 Vansulol tm. 14%@ .— 

Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 @18.00 Para-Flux gal. 17@-— 
Western prime white ton 23.00 — | Petrolatum, white es | .08 .08 
imported ton 27.00 @36.00 dark amber tb. 03% 08 

Basofor bb. 4%4@ — Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 

Blacks Witco Softener (f.o.b. 

Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. 08%@ .12% works) Ib 0 @- 
Bone Black tb. 07 @ .08% Resins and Pitches 

Carbon, compressed tb. 08%@ .12% Pitch, Burgundy tb. 065%4@ 07% 
Carbon, uncompressed tb. 08 @ .12 coal tar gal. 06%@ .06 
Drop Black i. 06 @ .10 pine, 200 tb. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 10.00 
Fumonex th 06 @ 09 Rosin, grade K, 280 TD. bbl. 8.55 $ _— 
Gastex tb. 04%@ _ .08 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ .4i 
Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 Solvenol, drums gal. 48 @ «.bO 
Micronex a | 09 @ .18 Tarol, drums gal. 30 @ «.36 
Velvetex carbon Ib. 044%@ _ .06 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @13.00 

Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works .. tb. 08%@ .08% Solvents 

Carrara filler tb. 01% .02 Acetone, pure tb. 13 @ 

Catalpo (fact.) Pb. 02 _ Alcohol denatured, 

Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ .44% 
Aerfloted Supre ton 10.00 @22.00 Benzol, 90% gal. 28@a— 
Congaree, c. 1. Carbon bisulphide Rb. 06%@ .06% 

f.o.b. mine ton 99 @ Carbon tetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 Motor gasoline, 
Mineral Flour, steel bbls. gal. 17 @ — 
c. lL. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Tensulite 15.00 @ — Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ «64 

Glues, extra white tr. 22 @ «.26 wood gal. 50 @ .54 
medium white tr. 20 @ «24 | Waxes 

Magnesia, carbonate th 07 @ .09 Beeswax ®. 56 @ .58 

Mica (muscovite) 160 mesh Carnauba rb. 33 @ — 
White water ernd., c.l. Hh 06 @ Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .11 
White. water ernd., ton lots, Montan, crude rm. 0T @ .0T% 

_ Wwhse tb. 07 @ — Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ 26 
White. water grnd., less ton green th. 26 @ .80 
lots, whse th. os @ — 
: -- . Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Off color (biotite) Tb . oe w Yellow crude scale th 08%@ 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 02%@ .04% Whi o . 
ite crude scale 124/126 04 @ 

Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Refined. 125/127 th 05%@ 

Starch. powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 Refi a 128/130 th. 05%@ 

Pale. demmentic ton 12.00 @15.00 ee Sa 4 

Whitine commercial owt. 25 @ 1.00 efined, 135/187 TD. 074% @ 

- : _ Refined, 138/140 tb. 08%@ 
Enelish cliffstone ewt 1.75 @ 2.00 Miscell aX 
Superfine ton 10.00 12.00 =renanceus 
Witn ton 129° @ — RSL Mold Solution ga). 7 @ .100 

Wood pulp XXX ton 44.00 @ — 

Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — ANTI-OXIDANTS 

Zine Carbonate tr. 0914@ 10% 

Zine Stearate . nes |= _ = ee 

- _ Neorone tr. 
MINERAL RI BBER Oxynone th 6R aa an 

Genasco (factory) ton 50.99 @R? nn Resistox th. 54 @ 57 

Montezuma. solid ton 28.00 ? 36.00 Stabilite tr. 64@a@— 

Montezuma, granulated ton 382.00 @42.00 VGB tb. 55 @ .66 

Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 

Pioneer. MR. solid ton 42.00 @45.00 SUBS cs 

Pioneer-granulated . ton 52.00 @55.00 
& H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 a Bb. o @ 14 

Robertson, MR. solid ton $4.00 @80.00 ite m®. 10 @ .16 
MLR. (gran) ton 38.00 @s0.00 | Brown » 68 @ 16 

SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

Acide Sulfur Chloride (drums) t. 08%@ .08% 

Nitric. 86 degrees ewt. 56.00 @ 5.25 Sulfur flour, 
Sulfuric. 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 Refined, 100% pure 

A& derrees ton 15.00 16.00 (bags) - ewt. 240 @ 2.75 
Tartaric, crystals Pp. 37 @ 38 Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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UTHORITIES who predicted 

marked declines in July con- 
sumption of crude rubber in_ the 
United States were once again sur- 
prised by the strength of the Ameri- 
can industry. An absorption of 41,- 
526 long tons, as reported by the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was over 15 per cent above the esti- 
mates made by some experts. These 
same prognosticators are now asserting 
that, due to the July consumption be- 
ing higher than expected, August will 
witness a far greater falling off than 
was previously looked for. 

Tire output in June and rim pro- 
luction in July were low in compari- 
son with previous months, as had been 
forecast. Final figures will probably 
show that net imports of crude rubber 
n July were from 3,000 to 4,000 tons 








PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
chosen for their constant -— 


kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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under domestic consumption during 
that month. Despite this fact, the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
figures for stocks on hand as of July 
31 show a slight increase over the re- 
port for June 30. 

The amount of rubber invoiced to 
the United States has been lower in 
the first two weekly reports for Au- 
gust. Shipments from London and 
Liverpool, which were over 1,500 tons 
in the first week of August last year, 
totaled just 10 tons for the week ended 
August 3, 1929. In the follow’ng week 
there were no shipments from tngland 
to this country. 

Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 


100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





























@ 
-———— Gross Imports, —_ Re-exports ———~ E r Figures on Monthly Basis 
e z= & 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Acueme fae ame E Jan. 16,988 80,106 29,058 29,688 $2,196 381,518 384,408 48,002 
Total Value Value = Feb. 14,767 80,149 25,786 19,761 31,186 80,187 88,702 41,594 
bend Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 21,408 86,629 28,885 33,498 32,986 36,141 85,688 44,780 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Cents Tons Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,189 82,696 385,871 $82,772 47,621 
. ‘86 179,678 May 23,246 36,155 25,845 385,322 29,864 34,592 37,883 49,283 
= see et ldvaceeas sie auop Tagiees 1784 296267 June 31,718 24272 22,758 85,822 28,598 $8,801 87,676 48,227 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 800,372 jij, 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 
1924 $28,056 174,231,381 28.71 10,809 6,067,687 2628 817,747 ‘40 29631 20359 28982 35.909 $4588 88.460 42\927 
1925 $96,642 429,705.014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 881,815 <..+ 24410 17594 $1497 381691 82904 27214 89882 
1926 418.888 605.817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 895,667 . , , , , , k t 
1927 426.258 &89.874.774 35.60 27.775 24.785.48& 89.76 898.483 Oct. 26,881 21,821 $81,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 
1928 439,781 244,854,978 25.08 $2,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Nov. 24,950 20,487 27,289 28,858 28,080 26,792 87,461 
on Dec. 25,070 $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 $1,282 
«? 
Jan. 43,340 36,753,719 387.86 1,525 1,444,784 42.28 41,815 Totals 282,560 305,694 828,769 $88,481 366,149 871,027 441,340 
Feb. 28,387 23,110,257 386.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 
Mar. 35,515 28,698,016 96.07 2,763 3, 249,665 62.50 $2,762 r Figures on Quarterly Basis - —— 
Apr. 46,202 7,321,505 6.06 1,575 1,428, 48 f — 922 92! 92 925 92 27 28 1929 
May 36,518  380,984377 387.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 ne Mar. , 96.776 87,609 95.263 94.301 99,216 108,558 128,565 
June 33,045 27,850,014 87.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 81,270 8 Anr /June 127,360 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,500 
July 37,677 31,678,269 37.53 1,958 1,560,858 35.59 36,719 July ‘Sept. 55.621 838.818 99,493 93.793 89,210 117 578 
Aug. 82,810 26,896,981 %5.92 1,809 1,882,768 34.12 $1,001 Oct. Dec. 155,067 68,617 92.656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 
Sept. 83,301 25,814,412 33.94 3,500 3,086,929 38.74 29,801 i ee ei is tattle te 8 “a . . 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,282 32.78 2,518 2,042,713 36.29 27.671 9 497 7 aRO - 997 19 
— ee ee $1.69 ca mnie oe sac Totals 282,427 $05,507 $89,752 384,644 358,415 $72,528 442,227 128,565 
; = . aon 
wee 80,787 22,218,574 $2.26 2,655 2,245,764 87.77 38,063 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
1928 : figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Jan. $9,107 980,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,784,990 $8.95 $7,119 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Feb. 33,663 27,768,655 386.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.85 30,925 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Mar. 40,611 32,108,042 35.29 3,718 2,687,485 31.07 36,8938 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Apr. 87,985 27,287,266 32.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.39 2,399 1,886,807 25.80 28,660 may be accepted as preliminary. 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 28.86 25,144 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 
am. oye 12,860,150 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 ° 
Sept. 9,235 16,512,019 18.50 3,088 1,884,148 20.84 36,797 R bbe I d h U S 
— 44,068 18,200,832 18.44 2,406 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 u r nvoice to t € ° ° 
ov. 36,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 $3,731 . a 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,778 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
1929: During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Jan 57,564 22,872,948 17.74 8,668 1,773,401 21.61 658,901 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon EastIndies &Liverpoo! Tota! 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 May 18 8,026 1,011 2,028 126 11,191 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,886 May 25 7,020, 558 2,070 115 9,768 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 3,298 1,624,287 22.02 52,482 June 1 6,024 759 2,044 45 8,872 
May 51,161 24,855,511 21.25 2,886 1,349,690 21.24 48,825 June 8 6,117 1,102 1,808 68 9,095 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.83 38,511 June 15 6.812 983 1,521 99 9,415 
July* 34,842 15,473,458 19.83 June 22 6,398 802 1,555 182 8,882 
Aug. June 29 6.108 1,416 1,946 738 9.538 
Sept. July 6 6,128 358 1,909 86 8,476 
Oct. July 18 6,648 927 1,708 7 9,290 
Nov. July 20 5,107 839 1,313 56 7,815 
Dec. July 27 6,649 432 1,988 7 9,144 
a Aug. 3 4.784 780 1,251 10 6,825 
*Receipts at New York and Massachusetts. Aug. 10 5,850 873 1,222 7,945 
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Augus 


Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Per catia biiamimenwiiilentn 


Cents 
65.33 


72.23 


65.85 
72.50 


ice 


Month 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 
Average 
for Year 
Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


Per Pound) 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

9.942 
11.87! 
12.135 
10.490 

580 
11.065 


10. 
10 





(New York Market) 
1929 
Pence 


——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 


(In Pence 


Month 


293 


Smoked Sheet 

1928 

Pence 

19.310 

15.7138 
12.736 

8.864 

~ 845 

9.29 

9.31: 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


1927 
Pence 
19.410 
19.021 
20.125 
19.897 


19.769 


1 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Average Monthly Pr 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


11 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—-— 
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rh. 
i le 


fugust 


At 


End of 
Jan, 
Feb. 
March 


Arril 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S$. 


1927 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


—ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT——, -— ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT —™ 


1928 1929 1927 1928 


1928 1929 1927 


76,172 110,244 76, 
91,186 108,955 90, 
85,740 114,061 100, 


92,75 


7 118,083 107, 


94,563 105,356 97, 


89,250 90,198 92, 


98,469 83,242 92,i 


96,148 68,994 
97,829 68,851 


97,452 66,421 
101,034 61,956 
100,180 66,166 


342 45,312 
058 42,166 
536 49,600 


659 38,963 
192 44,181 
061 47,233 


535 40,687 
40,937 
37,966 


42,804 
37,076 
47,938 


Association 


41,256 78,596 121 


,484 151,500 


43,316 63,825 133,352 152,271 
$9,324 56,476 185,340 153,385 


33,986 55,409 131 


,720 147,069 


34,374 55,404 138,744 139,730 
40,001 46,035 136,483 130,119 


42,304 38,858 139,056 125,546 


51,875 187,085 120,869 
48,566 135,793 117,417 
41,571 140,256 107,992 
68,119 138,110 130,075 
68,764 148,068 184,930 


figures raised to 


100%.) 


1929 
154,938 
153,883 
157,012 


163,068 
152,596 
138,096 


134,393 








Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At end of: 


Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1928 
August 
September 
October 


1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 


End of 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


MONTHS 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 




















1927 
25,440 
26,766 
27,844 
24,543 
25,133 


21,898 




















1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
56.573 67.252 73.498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 25,191 
59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 25,554 
63.913 66,670 63,488 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 58,272 28,214 
68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 31,368 
70,408 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 44,628 31,290 
69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 6,818 23,984 63,902 38,756 
71,065 71,515 49.937 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 35,429 
78,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 32,084 
72,175 70,977 54,5238 44,011 5.458 85,077 68,236 81,440 
69,229 68,586 58,891 87,528 5,086 42,188 69,569 24,207 
70,786 68,548 60.074 $3,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 17,775 
69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,798 19,815 

At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 

34,294 33,649 32,591 32,815 

31,933 31,477 $2,110 31,884 $1,462 

29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 

22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 

16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 

21,953 23.016 23,547 24,423 

25,389 25,418 24,757 25,005 

25.441 25,920 26,442 27,656 28,077 

28,934 30,446 30,503 $1,218 

31,580 $1,127 30,955 30,893 - 

$1,539 31,635 31,127 30,617 30,982 

29,996 30,661 30,790 30,167 

30,937 31,444 

Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 

1928 1929 End of 1927 1928 1929 
25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,663 33,859 
22,867 32,373 Aug. 25,764 18,971 
20,538 29,437 Sept. 25,178 14,898 —_—_ 
16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,149 —_— 
17,487 30,764 Nov. 28,369 29,188 —_ 
18,207 30,403 Dec, 25,798 32,895 —_— 

Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 

(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Total Balloons Total Balloons 
23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
21,863,311 19.7 1927 19.700.003 79.1 
26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 

1929 

1,835,207 79.4 July 1,896,666 78.2 

2,265,024 80.8 August 
2.613.389 80.4 September 
2,729,899 81.3 October 
2,574,224 76.5 November 

2,184,219 75.3 December 

. . 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 22,602,000 
13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 22,776,000 
14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 28,495,000 
19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 32,019,000 
20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,355,000 34,117,000 
20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 33,693,000 
22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 
22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 33,148,000 
20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 
19,826,000  28.973,000 25,497,000  30.610,000 
18,024.000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26.222,000 
17,.954.000 21,.419.000 23,718,000 26,644,000 


Decem ber 


223.865.000 


~ 262.165.000 297.928.000 


~ $27. 


932.000 














U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
Inventory? 6,182 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. 4,965 5,858 6,722 4,932 5,894 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
Feb. 5,095 6,363 6,912 4,458 5,031 5,282 11,075 11,721 16,495 
Mar. 6,276 6,819 7,519 5,701 5,731 6,708 11,468 12,389 16,851 
Apr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,717 16,929 
May 6,151 6,759 8,145 5,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 13,024 17,849 
June 6,202 6,692 7,304 6,253 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 17,957 
July 5,087 6,498 5,973 7,895 11,826 11,157 
Aug. 5,752 7,469 6,393 8,403 10,721 10,034 
Sept. 4,822 6,802 5,717 7,145 9,722 9,765 
Oct. 4,773 7,326 4,799 6,717 9,665 11,520 
Nov. 4,502 6,075 4,806 4,998 10,186 12,579 
Dec. 4,497 5,605 4,165 4,591 10,264 13,624 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 176,618 70,8238 80,180 
Shipments 49,673 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 172,896 17,127 
Inventory* 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,3138 16,200 13,692 16,117 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. 5,337 5,441 6,517 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 165,886 
Feb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 5,431 5,278 16,075 14,650 16,999 
Mar. 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,787 17,096 15,5738 17,750 
Apr. 7,873 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 10,638 18,184 
May 6.737 7,168 7,660 6,140 6,300 7,038 18,389 17,702 18,928 
June 6,306 6,953 6,978 6,832 7,136 6,950 17,858 17,159 18,741 
July 5,284 6,674 7,070 8,729 16,004 14,974 
Aug. 6,480 8,343 7,983 9,350 14,664 18,981 
Sept. 5,651 7,103 6,758 7,154 13,511 13,548 
Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 13,589 15,285 
Nov. 4,775 5,592 4,723 6,002 18,585 15,7438 
Dec. 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 13,692 16,117 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% 


representative or complete when 


issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


TOTAL 


1928 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


April 
May 


June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


TOTAL 


1929 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
fpril 
May 
June 


Automobile Production 
-— United States— 


Total 


2,547,208 
4,020,255 
3,600,918 
4,265,704 
4,298,799 


268,474 
308,807 
260,420 


219,712 
134,381 
133,178 


3,393,887 


225,039 
323,368 
412,825 


409,948 
425.990 
396,967 


390,445 
458,429 
413.722 


$97,096 
256,936 
233,135 


Passenger 
Cars 
2,302,923 
3,631,728 
3,203,049 
3,760,459 
3,808,753 


236,866 
274,378 
226,440 


183,041 
109,742 
105,784 


2,938,868 


199,032 
290,830 
371,408 


364,877 
375.798 
356,439 


237,933 
400,689 
358,872 


339,976 


217,256 
205,144 


4,357,384 3,826,613 





402,154 
466,084 
584.783 
620,656 
603,969 
545,252 


350,617 
407,589 
513.266 
538,679 
516,055 
453.956 


Trucks 


244,285 
$88,527 
397,869 
505,245 
490,046 


31,608 
34,429 
33,980 


36,671 
24,639 
27,394 





453,019 


26,007 
32,358 
41,417 


45,071 
50,192 
40,528 


52,512 
57,740 
54,850 


57,120 
39,680 
27,991 
530,771 
51,537 
58,495 
69,559 
81,977 


86,596 
91,296 


-—— Canada———~ 














Total Passenger Trucks Grand 

Cars Total 
102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
185,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
161,889 189,311 22,078 4,427,098 
205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
12,526 10,189 2,387 321,333 
11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
7,791 6,236 1,555 227,608 
6,617 5,173 1,444 140,998 
3,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
179,426 146,870 382,556 8,678,313 
8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
12,504 10,315 2,189 335,872 
9,724 7,478 2,246 422,549 
24,240 20.546 3,694 434.188 
33,942 29.764 4.178 459.929 
28,399 25,341 3,058 425,366 
25,226 20,122 5,104 416,671 
$1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
21,198 16,572 4,621 434,915 
18,586 13.016 6,520 415,682 
11,769 8,154 3,615 268,706 
9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
242.382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
21,501 17,164 4,337 423,655 
31,287 28,486 2,801 497,371 
40,621 32.833 7,788 625,354 
41,901 %4,892 1,509 662,557 
$1,559 25,129 6,430 635,528 
21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 



















































































































































































ducted in monthly statistics. 
e— Official 
Including 


Norway, Sweden, 


statistics of 


rubber 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 




















imports by 
Denmark and Finland. 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


d—lIncluding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
Soviet Russia. 

g—United Kingdom 
h—French im- 


f— 


(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA’ ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burm wak* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley Other* Total” 
1928 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,706 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 57,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,1665 9.065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 68,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,4138 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 71,822 182,845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28.782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1927: 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,767 1,118 43,699 
Aug 80,371 17,105 13,266 5,367 688 1,138 623 646 4,855 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept. 29,835 12,096 17,740 4,911 479 645 666 498 3,635 6,957 9,858 497 2,072 1,218 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 16,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 691 542 3,810 7,756 18,633 776 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4, 6,587 14,396 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dee. 32,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,396 946 692 664 5,768 7,878 138,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 65.101 
1928: 
Jan. 27,789 16,618 11,171 3,830 1,605 842 681 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,565 
Feb 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,360 
Mar 27,879 10,508 17,371 3,683 775 645 681 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,189 9,385 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,138 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 6,12 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,488 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Oct 24,476 12,603 11,873 8,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov 68,135 10,486 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
De« 66,763 11,122 5,641 7,848 1,113 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 62,546 13,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 500° 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 395 2,134 642 78,884° 
Feb. 47,926 12,103 $5,823 6,948 1,117 955 500° 495 6,572 7,511 10,384 965 2,104 520 73,889° 
Mar 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,713 1,413 758 500* 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 741 2,332 786 71,401° 
Apr 49.816 11,414 38,402 4,676 727 747 500* 306: 5,997 6,645 11,321 568 1,950 569 72,408* 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 4,850 800 966 500* 453 6,264 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 733 65,903* 
June 40.398 14.244 26.054 6.051 1,061 500* 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 608 1,398 
July 16,454 15,071 31,383 746 1,247 500* 462 555 1,457 
(') Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3'4 pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
weight remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Caleulated from official import statistics of principal 
1924. 8.618 in 1925, 8.2638 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,487 in 1928, (*) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
not included such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
1924. 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
(%) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available 
fron Other D.E.1." are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
. ~ . . . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
ivi’ 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,396 9,768 9,894 76 1,002 3,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 $42,378 
1920 248,762 66,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,816 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 800,662 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 ~8,807 1,778 589 567 395,886 
1923 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 817,747 11,650 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 381,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 395.667 84.865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,126 9.809 6.529 9.921 2.498 2.479 446 1.299 1.870 618.649 
1927 398,483 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 $0,447 25,621 12,483 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 696,696 
1927: 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8,632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 -17 243 164 183 46,616 
July 35,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,606 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August 31,001 3,463 2,795 $,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 -63 $12 138 123 47,785 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,026 684 618 772 552 -33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27,671 5,888 3,479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 1538 363 49,538 
November 36,1238 1,687 3,661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 $17 54,570 
December 28,082 809 4,696 3,108 2,302 2,710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
1928 
Jan. $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 755 802 589 52 261 $35 376 50,871 
Feb 80,926 3,143 2,526 2,984 2,558 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,813 
Mar 36,898 8,179 1,902 3,521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 351 497 398 64,247 
April $5,663 2.280 2,204 2,719 1,938 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 —,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
June 25,148 3.031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 183 346 251 182 40,063 
July 28,170 1,874 8.518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,475 
Aug 28,827 48 8,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sept. 86,800 4,199 8.524 3,553 2,812 1,887 1,278 20 6038 597 345 377 277 235 56,457 
Oct 41,667 934 3,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 59,346 
Nov $3,846 3,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 31 337 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40,781 8,438 3.633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 = 11.951 5.645 4,711 3.759 3.776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,618 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,275 
Mar 16.391 9.068 4.409 4,586 4.961 2.630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
Apr 52.447 8,295 4.854 5.351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,395 
May 48,350 6,112 8,152 3,682 2,937 2,314 1,417 1,437 854 201 468 37 277 
June 88,676 5,361 3.948 3,075 1,624 2,215 672 687 
a—Including gutta percha. »—Including balata. ¢—Re-exports not de ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 


percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of 
guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
4,305 tons in 1926; to 5010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928: and to 208 
tons in the first 5 months of 1929. 
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Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


F Rubber Goods INDEX TO 


Rubber Proofed 





























Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 AD y H R I lg R 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620 (*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,258,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1928: ; : 530. 579 
Jenuary 2,177,000 17,682,000 3,431,000 $5,630,000 Se  o -_ 
February 2,575,000 19,181,000 3,628,000 5,838,000 pe Bn ge el 579 
March 2,853,000 22,583,000 8,747,000 6,675,000 Al a Fick “. 577 
April 2,416,000 18,575,000 2,928,000 5,406,000 pe en allo 564. 578 
May 2,744,000 21,597,000 3,519,000 6,274,000 Pere tay os PLL SC at 
June 2,953,000 18,768,000 8,321,000 6,126,000 ann a ew At yA ae Oe ee 578 
July 8,447,000 17,620,000 3,168,000 5,157,000 Anderson-Prichard Oil Cerp. ? 
August 4,613,000 21,289,000 8,461,000 6,306,000 B tt C Th n78 
September 4,966,000 21,451,000 2,725,000 5,398,000 a” a hoe © eck Goves., 878 
October 5,914,000 21,982,000 2,297,000 5,887,000 ——w & Se Se 7. oe 
November 4,173,000 18,686,000 2,649,000 5,201,000 Bridgwater Machine Co. — 
; D be 348, i x ° 5 
an r 2,348,000 15,811,000 2,771,000 5,271,000 Cabst, Inc.. Gedfrey L. 537, 577 
: 929: Carrier Engineering Corp. 579 
January 2,828,000 19,975,000 3,876,000 6,033,000 Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 575, 578 
February $3,095,000 18,979,000 2,869,000 6,135,000 Chalfin, Inc., Joseph 534, 580 
March 4,123,000 17,226,000 2,746,000 7,013,000 Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 580 
April 17,256,000 2,601,000 Continental Rubber Co. 580 
aa Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 564, 577 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” Damascus Manufacturing Corp. 573, 578 
———— Ss = Dill Manufacturing Co, 526, 580 
P Dovan Chemical Corp. 577 
n du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. IL. 524, 577 
e ates mpor Oo 
—_— Emerson Apparatus Co. 579 
Guay ule Rubber and Related Gums Erie Foundry Co. 579 
(All quantities in Long Tons) Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 579 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 532, 579 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 573, 579 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 General Atlas Chemical Co. 528, 578 
1920 758 $45,986 1,064 1,260,048 65,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 General Tire & Rubber Co. 573, 580 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 Gross, A., & Co. 578 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,166 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 Hall Co., The C. P. 523, 578 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 Huber, J. M., Inc, 525, 578 
1926 3,781 1,808,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,681 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 827,218 7,268 38,127,757 1,445 661,156 India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 575, 579 
1927 5.018 2,674,967 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 International Pulp Co. 570, 577 
1928: 8,076 1,755,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
Jan. 482 242,339 27 24,218 688 183,705 150 86,702 Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 579 
Feb. 489 281,295 33 32,165 403 142,621 312 215,085 
Mar. 576 $65,927 32 26,460 829 388,616 115 57,833 Maywald, Fredk. J. 580 
Apr. 612 $12,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 McNulty, Joseph A. 578 
May 452 238,414 _- — 679 226,064 100 42,762 Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 575, 578 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 293 91,152 28 12,874 Moore & Munger 578 
July 191 100,342 123 46,747 373 113,295 81 27,344 Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 534, 580 
Aus. —_ —- 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,7388 
Sept. 60 38,198 2,028 718,736 126 56,768 — —_ . . — 
Oct. —~ © oe @ mene oe fee ae See 6 oe ge 
Nov. 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 me FR agi meee "aoe 
1929: Be bee 88 58,811 522 156,154 145 59,911 Naugatuck Chemical Co. | 538, 577 
Jan. 46 30,874 484 152,260 188 62,950 New Jersey Zine Co. 578 
Feb. -— - 82 70,209 823 255,594 40 19,806 
Mar. = eepanii 90 15,444 428 122,026 1 1,140 Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 569, 580 
Apr. 83 38,241 163 93,240 1,086 315,621 1 1,086 
May 125 57,260 70 67,891 752 212,400 76 24,053 Pequanoc Rubber Co. 523, 580 
June 145 62,808 31 26,038 802 248,143 77 25,612 Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 572, 580 
en — —— President Hotel 575 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States eh etter tin 575, 580 
J one ° . — of . Rare Metal Products Co. 577 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) teaiiie ty Ciamiaiiien Ghemieah Go. 522, 577 
c : Royle & Sons, John 531, 57 
Produe- ey Produc ee «5 Rubber Recovery Co., The 534 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons CrudeStocks® Rubber Regenerating Co. 580 
1919 81,866 73.535 36.3 ; 1924 80,079 176,072 22.4 Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The .... 577 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 132,980 187,105 35.6 13,2038 
1921 86,725 41,851 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A. 580 
1922 67,8384 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178.471 47.6 24.980 Schulman, A., Inc. 534 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 50.4 24,785 Seott Co., Henry L. 573, 578 
1927: Smith and Smith 580 
Jan. 16,526 12,374 39.3 25,908 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 Southwark Mfg. Co. 57 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,886 47.8 25,157 Spadone Machine Co. 578 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 87.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 654.3 23,429 Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 578 
Apr. 14,488 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co. 578 
~~ 16,159 15.754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15.477 14.876 65.5 21,728 
une 16.652 18.547 46.0 26.811 Dec. 16,088 18,481 52.7 24,980 Tasco Asphalt Co 564, 578 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 July 17,278 19,970 51.0 17,805 extile Finishing Machine Co., The 578, 579 
j Feb. 15,291 18,670 55.4 20,848 Aug. 19.049 17.890 41.7 15,881 ee 
Mar. 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 Sept. 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 United Clay Mines Corp. 577 
Apr. 15,3938 19,280 58.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 U. S. Rubber Co. 580 
May 18,945 20,215 54.1 18,137 Nov. 18.245 18,880 49.1 22,399 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 535, 587, 580 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 
1929: Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. F Cc . $77 
Jan. 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 ? x ag en: 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 28,305 Aug. 5 
Mar. 19.984 20,867 46.7 22.076 Sept. ne ae gy oe 4 
Avr. 19.899 22.485 47.8 20.680 Oct. waitnsiees dieeae hk mend a 
. ittaker Clark & Daniels, Inc. 573, 577 
May 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. Willi Cc. K Cc 7 
June 18.416 IX 141 42.0 17.980 Dec. ene Se tee Se, -., —— oo 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 529, 579 
a Wilson Co., C. T. 580 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed Wishnick-Tuempeer, Inc. 527, 577 


rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9,577 
tons In 1928. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—PAGE 572 
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